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AN ODYSSEY OF FOURTEEN RIVERS. 


BY MRS CECIL CLEMENTI. 


THE only portion of the vast 
and iargely unknown continent 
of South America that owns 
European sway is the territory 
of the Guianas—British, Dutch, 
and French,—of which the 
largest and least undeveloped 
is British Guiana. But, al- 
though it may, bear a favour- 
able comparison with its French 
and Dutch neighbours, British 
Guiana, one of our oldest 
colonies, has been outstripped 
in development by many far 
more recently acquired posses- 
sions, and to-day it remains 
largely unexplored and unsur- 
veyed. Its north-west district, 
@ comparatively small part of 
the whole colony, is contiguous 
with Venezuela, and is greater 
in area than all the British 
West India Islands, including 
Jamaica, put together; yet 
this region is almost entirely 
neglected, despite its admirable 
waterways, navigable for some 
200 miles, its equable climate, 
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its gold, its timber, and its 
fertility of soil. Low hills most 
suitable for settlement rise with- 
in two miles of the coast ; but 
there are scarcely any roads, 
and the sole means of regular 


communication with the out- 


side world is the weekly steamer 
which plies between Mora- 
whanna on the Barima river 
and Georgetown, the colony’s 
capital, at the Demerara estu- 
ary. Very few of the inhabit- 
ants of the rest of the colony 
have seen anything of this 
territory, and it is only known 
to them as the source of most 
of the ground provisions, such 
as maize, yams, eddoes, cassava, 
and tanias, which are the chief 
food of the Creole population. 
Except for the sea-journey 
above mentioned, which is only 
to be undertaken if one is an 
exceptionally good sailor, or 
else philosophically prepared for 
the endurance of some twenty- 
four hours of acute misery, the 
4 
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only other approach to Mora- 
whanna is by inland waterways, 
which afford a very delightful, 
though somewhat devious, 
means of reaching the district. 
This is the route over which 
I recently journeyed—an Odys- 
sey of fourteen rivers, rich in 
interest and charm. 

The first of these, the Deme- 
rara, has given its name to the 
yellow-crystal sugar which at 
present is British Guiana’s chief 
title to fame; and, indeed, the 
colony is more often than not 
spoken of simply by the name 
of this one river, at the mouth 
of which lies Georgetown with 
its 60,000 inhabitants, a medley 
of many immigrant races. The 
Demerara, as it slips lazily into 
the Atlantic, affords a beautiful 
river harbour to Georgetown ; 
its broad smooth stream, lead- 
ing away inland almost due 
south, is navigable by ocean- 
going ships for sixty miles. 
White sails of sloops, schooners, 
and fishing-boats shine against 
the blue-grey glimmer of the 
opaque water or the vivid green 
of the low flat banks, a scene 
of peace which no Caribbean 
hurricane ever threatens. But 
there is a wicked fairy who 
neutralises all British Guiana’s 
heaven - sent gifts. Ourrents 
sweeping along the coast wash 
seas of mud into the Demerara 
with each tide, and have laid 
a bar to seaward, which denies 
all steamers of deep draught 
access to what should be one 
of the best and safest harbours 
of South America. 

From Georgetown on the 
east bank to Vreedenhoop, a 
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mile opposite on the western 
bank, there runs a Government 
ferry, and on this occasion we 
were concerned only to cross 
the Demerara and leave it 
behind us. Then we drove by 
motor-car westwards for twenty 
miles along the coast to Parika 
on the Essequebo estuary. The 
road, like all the coast roads 
of British Guiana, is thrown 
up as an earth-dam with a 
trench on either hand. To the 
south lie rice-fields and sugar 
and coco-nut plantations, but 
the Atlantic is too close and 
too encroaching in its habits 
to permit much cultivation on 
the northern side. The dwell- 
ings of East Indian colonists 
are strung out all along the 
way, and their poultry, donkeys, 
and cattle—for there is much 
fine cattle on the coast—wander 
about the road in easy and un- 
tended fashion, and in serene 
disregard of the frantic hoots 
of the motorist desirous of 
catching the Demerara or Esse- 
quebo ferries. The bright red 
highway in its deep eternally 
green setting is picturesque 
enough; but the low-lying 
coastal flats are flooded after 
any heavy rainfall, and their 
inhabitants live an amphibious 
life, only rendered possible by 
the marvellously healthy sea- 
breezes and the sanitary effect 
of tropical sunshine. 

At Parika we are in the delta 
of the Essequebo, a great river 
over 600 miles long, which, 
with its big tributaries the 
Mazaruni and Cuyuni, spreads 
over the greater part of the 
colony. In the extreme south 
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of British Guiana the upper Es- 
sequebo draws its head-waters 
from the Akarai Mountains on 
the Brazilian frontier; the 
Mazaruni rises on Roraima in 
the west, and flows in countless 
windings through the dense 
forests of the rich diamond 
country; whilst to the north- 
west the Cuyuni, famous for its 
gold booms, comes in from 
Venezuela and forms the south- 
ern boundary of the North- 
West District. Beautiful and 
noble streams they are, but 
access to the heart of the 
colony is not to be won by 
their means without long toil 
and danger. Every year lives 
and goods are lost in their cruel 
rapids, and the Essequebo above 
Bartica is so dangerous that 
boat-captains have been for- 
bidden by law to attempt to 
shoot its cataracts. All traffic 
has to be diverted at Rock- 
stone and carried across to the 
Demerara by rail. 

Higher up there are seventy 
miles of river beyond the King 
William IV. and the Mana- 
rowah Falls, which are said to 
have been completely unknown 
to man until, in 1870, Mr 
Barrington-Brown succeeded at 
great risk in getting past these 
barriers. In his wonderful book, 
‘Canoe and Oamp Life in 
British Guiana,’ he gives a 
most interesting account of 
the tameness of animal life 
where man had never been, 
and he also tells of the amaze- 
ment and terror of the Teruma 
aborigines when his party 
emerged from the forbidden 
region. These people, who had, 
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of course, never seen a white 
man, regarded approach from 
the west by the Ouyuwini 


‘river as the only possible 


access to their country, and 
believed that supernatural ter- 
rors a8 well as natural obstacles 
barred the Essequebo to human- 
kind. But none of this was the 
country of our quest, whither 
the way led across the Esse- 
quebo’s mouth. ‘Truly it is a 
wicked and useless river, for 
even in its great estuary, twelve 
miles wide, the small Govern- 
ment steamers have to thread 
@ passage by devious channels ; 
and though all the navies of the 
world might ride at anchor off 
Bartica in its huge watersmeet 
with the Mazaruni and Cuyuni, 
the problem of how to get even 
the smallest ocean-going ship 
thither has yet to be solved. 
From Parika, the Govern- 
ment ferry bore us across the 
salt yellow water with many a 
wide detour to avoid the shoals 
off several large islands, two 
of which grow rice and sugar. 
Then we entered the mouth of 
the Supenaam Oreek on the 
western shore and disembarked. 
One day a road will run up 
the bank of the Supenaam; 
and then swing westwards along 
the hill ridges above the Cuyuni 
and so into Venezuela. Thus 
would the Blue Mountains be 
opened for development, and 
overland communication with 
the north-west be provided. 
Then the river Odyssey would 
be no longer needed. But 
these things are dreams, matters 
which lie on the knees of the 
gods, and the gods have not 
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been propitious to British 
Guiana. 

Turning aside with a sigh 
from gazing up the Supenaam’s 
black stream, we addressed 
ourselves to things as they are, 
and proceeded by car once 
more along a coastal road. 
From Supenaam stelling to 
Suddie, where there is a Govern- 
ment rest-house, is a pleasant 
drive of ten miles. Sometimes 
the rice-fields sweep up to the 
road on both sides, and the 
eye rejoices in the exquisite 
varieties of yellow-green paddy, 
while its indefinable scent comes 
in puffs upon the breeze; then 
a high avenue of mango-trees 
and coconut-palms, interspersed 
with bread-fruit and lime-trees, 
borders the way, in the shade 
of which are the adobe huts of 
coolies and russet-brown heaps 
of paddy dry on mats by the 
roadside. Bright gleams of 
growing rice shine at intervals 
through the trees, which tempt 
one to walk “aback” along 
the inviting little paths, atop 
of the bunds. Indeed, these 
Essequebo rice-lands are un- 
usually picturesque. They lie 
between reefs of low sandhills 
clothed in forest, and I have 
walked there when it seemed 
as though every second tree 
were a ‘“‘ Longjohn ”’ piled with 
blossoms like driven snow. My 
memory is haunted by the 
glory of those smiling fields 
lying in the arms of the forest, 
rich in every tint of green 
beauty bathed in the glorious 
sunshine of Guiana that gives 
a richer colour to the nature 
it blesses than the light of any 
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land I know. On the dams 
blue wood-smoke rises from 
little adobe- walled sheds, 
thatched with silver-grey troolie 
palm, and almost hidden by 
banana-fans, picturesque, in- 
deed, and adding just the per. 
fect note of colour to the scene, 
but damper and more unsuitable 
for human habitation than can 
be imagined. Here the coolie 
loves to dwell amidst his rust- 
ling rice, working when and 
how he pleases, getting through 
his fits of malaria and ague 
lying on the mud floor of his 
domicile, and offering a steady 
and effective passive resistance 
to the efforts made on behalf 
of health and sanitation. 
Behind the cultivated |. *s 
there is a big jungle-swam,, 
but if some one who knows 
leads you across by a safe path, 
you find yourself on the pleas- 
ant shores of the fascinating 
Acrabisce and Iturabisce Lakes, 
where a delightful holiday may 
be spent. Good fishing rewards 
very early risers, and all day 
long it is cool there and bath- 
ing is delightful. Low sand- 
hills rising at intervals along 
the shores bear occasional Indian 
huts, where among the prickly 
leaves of pine-apple plants, 
grey-green flushed with red, 
delightful little lizards, grey- 
green and ruby-red to match, 
run riot. Southward spreads 
the unbroken primeval forest, 
whilst north-westwards runs & 
chain of lakes, some of which 
are utilised by the coastal 
estates as water-conservancies. 
At Suddie, the Government 
hospital, police-station, res. 
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house, and quarters for Govern- 
ment officers, stand close to the 
sea, whose murmur fills the 
place. It is a pleasant spot, 
where the breeze has undisputed 
sway. Close by is the Onder- 
neeming reformative and in- 
dustrial school with its lovely 
garden and well-kept acres of 
lime, coffee, and cocoa. The 
school operates a small lime fac- 
tory, which provides a market 
for the limes of the coast peas- 
antry. A pannier-laden don- 
key collects the fruit from the 
school’s own trees, and cheerful 
little dusky misdemeanants un- 
pack the fragrant loads. The 
bigger boys attend to the cattle, 
for Onderneeming boasts a fine 
dairy farm besides a stud of 
water-buffaloes, who glare at 
you like cross old ladies through 
the horns that curl around their 
eyes like spectacle-rims. They 
are the ugliest beasts in exist- 
ence, I think, and their dis- 
approval of strangers goes fur- 
ther than their looks, for they 
will gladly knock down and 
trample people who unwarily 
get to windward of them. I 
never gave them a chance my- 
self, since years ago in China 
I fled from one with three naval 
officers accompanying my flight. 
The most humiliating thing 
about such an adventure is 
that one small child familiar 
with the brute can easily calm 
it down again from the frenzy 
into which the obnoxious odour 
of the European throws it. 

We spent several days at 
Colony House, as the Suddie 
rest-house is called; then on 
27th September 1921, shortly 
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before 5 o’clock in the morning, 
we packed ourselves and all 
our belongings into a motor- 
car and sped forth into a yet 
dark world, fresh with the cold 
dew of earliest day. The cres- 
cent of a waning moon dropped 
into the sea; stars blazed 
wonderfully overhead with 
Orion’s glorious constellation 
shining in the zenith. 

Gradually the countryside be- 
came visible in ghost-like pale- 
grey outline, and the sky 
changed from its gold-studded 
depth to a dim blue dome flash- 
ing sparks of silver light. Hu- 
man forms, flitting white 
through the gloom, became dis- 
tinct in sarong and turban, 
and then the full tide of day 
splashed on us suddenly, for 
dawn in the tropics is as brief 
as are the exquisite twilight 
moments of evening which pass 
in one cool soft sigh. 

As soon as there was light 
the road became alive at once 
with donkey-carts, men, women, 
and children, cattle and poul- 
try ; and when our car halted 
because of a puncture, a friendly 
and curious crowd soon collected 
fore and aft. The sandflies 
collected too, but an amiable 
personage, adorned with golden 
ornaments, commanded certain 
small boys to “run fo’ fire,” 
green rushes were cut and 
caused to smoulder, so that soon 
a “‘smoke-fire fo’ de missee”’ 
kept the spiteful black stinging 
specks away. 

For many miles the Atlantic 
borders on the very road, and 
concrete walls and concrete- 
faced dams protect the low- 
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lyinz coast from the great 
ocean’s ‘‘spill-over.’’ One’s 
lips are salt with the spray of 
the trade wind. 

Sugar and rice form the chief 
cultivation here as on the rest 
of the coast, the former ever 
decreasing in acreage and giv- 
ing place to the latter. Coco- 
nut-palms are everywhere, and 
there are wide pastures, also 
vast stretches of rush-covered 
swamp, whose splendid fertility 
cries aloud to become the rice- 
lands of the future. After some 
twenty miles the road changes 
its course, and runs north- 
westerly instead of due north, 
so that between it and the sea 
is placed a briny, swampy 
jungle with an evil brackish 
smell, but haunted nevertheless 
by beautiful blue- grey and 
snow-white cranes, as well as 
countless other birds. The road 
used to end suddenly five miles 
from the Pomeroon river, ap- 
palled before a great eta-palm 
swamp; but in 1914 an earth- 
causeway was thrown up and 
the road carried through on it 
to the Pomeroon bank. I well 
remember at Christmas, in 1914, 
attempting to drive through to 
the river. The car stuck fast, 
and we had to walk on to get 
help from the little riverside 
hamlet known as Charity. The 
attentions of buzzing black 
mosquitoes, “‘ as large as snipe,” 
spurred lagging footsteps, and 
scarcely gave one’s mind time 
to dwell on the legend that the 
engineer in charge of the con- 
struction had once fallen 
through his road into the quak- 
ing bog and been extricated 
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by his hair. But six years have 
made a great difference: the 
road has consolidated, the 
trenches have helped to drain 
the swamp, and rice is being 
grown on both sides. Here 
and there, where the land has 
not been cleared and the tide 
of dense swamp-forest closes 
upon the road, one gazes into 
the fearful tangle of vegetation, 
warped and woofed together 
by lianas and creeping plants 
of every description, and then 
realises what the work of clear- 
ing has been. The wonderful 
fertility of the virgin soil re- 
pays the labour, and good 
indeed it is to see the golden 
sheen of ripening rice, even 
though the jealous forest lowers 
close behind. 

We reached Charity at 7 4.m., 
and found a busy market going 
on. There were several motor- 
cars and a motor-bus there, 
also scores of corials and “ ba- 
teaux ’’ on the river, for, since 
the road was brought to Charity 
and the Pomeroon thus con- 
nected with the rest of the 
colony, land on the banks has 
been largely taken up and 
cleared, so that there is to-day 
continuous cultivation on both 
sides down to the sea. 

We embarked in a Govern- 
ment launch, which had just 
been put on the river to carry 
on a newly-established service 
up and down the Pomeroon. 
Once in the week it goes out 
to sea, and then up the Moruka 
Creek to Acquero. We had 
come to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity, as Acquero is an- 
other stage in the journey to 
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the north-west. The little 
launch was very comfortable, 
and the service seemed highly 
popular, judging by the way 
she was constantly stopped by 
people pushing off to her in 
every kind of curious craft 
with parcels, letters, and pas- 
sengers. Our “ captain,” who 
also discharged in his sole per- 
son the duties of sorter and 
postman, blew constantly loud 
and long upon a horn a deep 
and not unmusical note, and 
the frail boats popped out from 
the mangrove-screened banks. 
There is, of course, no road in 
the Pomeroon district, so that 
the river is the only highway. 
Hence the inhabitants learn to 
use their corials with a won- 
derful ease and dexterity. The 
smallest children handle these 
canoes with a skill that seems 
to come as easily to them as 
breathing, and it is a quaint 
sight to see a boatload of 
small woolly-heads, packed as 
tight as they can sit, paddling 
themselves off to school. Any 
white children would capsize 
instantly, for sitting in a corial 
so as to keep it afloat is no 
easy matter, especially when 
it has reached the dilapidated 
state in which one often sees 
them still induced to render 
service. More than one small 
black boy came off to us in a 
corial, the bows of which had 
been completely knocked away. 
Seated in the extreme stern, so 
that the open end should be 
raised in the air, the lad would 
paddle along gleefully with a 
letter for the launch-mail be- 
tween his teeth. 
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The lower Pomeroon is a 
broad and stately stream. I 
believe its head-waters sare 
lovely, where the black current 
has changed to a crystal clear- 
ness and big tree-ferns over- 
hang the water. That country 
is, however, known only to 
very few, and I have never 
been fortunate enough to visit 
it. But the great wide water- 
way from Charity down to the 
sea filled me with delight, 
whether it was mirroring hea- 
ven’s own blue, or fleeced over 
by grey driving cloud, or spurt- 
ing a million pearls as the heavy 
drops of a tropical shower 
struck the steel-coloured sur- 
face and wrapped the banks in 
mist-like veils of moving rain, 
giving ineffably tender lines to 
myriad - pointed palm, bushy 
mangrove, and troolie hut alike. 

All along the lower Pomeroon 
the mangrove fringe is about 
forty fees deep; in fact, it is 
through the agency of this 
astonishing tree that the fore- 
shore has been reclaimed 
through the long centuries. It 
drops from its branches tena- 
cious suckers with hungry black 
mouths, thirsting to feed on 
the tidal waters, and at low 
tide the trees are revealed 
standing on a maze-like pedi- 
ment of formidable sucker- 
roots. Gradually, of course, 
sediment and drift accumulate 
between these roots and so soil 
is formed, while the mangrove 
flings out further suckers and 
advances seaward in its work 
of land-making. Behind the 
mangrove-bush lies promising 
cultivation of ground provi- 
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sions, coffee, and coconuts. The 
houses generally stand on 
cleared spaces on the banks 
where a lane has been cut in 
the mangrove. Many of these 
are just rough troolie huts, but 
an increasing number are nicely 
built wooden houses, from whose 
airy verandahs the popular 
colonial portrait of the Prince 
of Wales smiles down upon 
passing boats. The grant- 
holder’s name is usually stuck 
on a post emerging from the 
water, and one Rodrigues, I 
remember, proclaims his calling 
by a representation of a large 
pair of scissors with the legend, 
“‘ tailor and fashionable cutter.” 

There has been much pros- 
perity in the district as a result 
of war prices, and it is unfor- 
tunate that the coconut estates, 
most of which are newly 
planted, are just reaching ma- 
turity when the market is so 
poor. 

However, we saw the Govern- 
ment steamer which comes fort- 
nightly up the river from 
Georgetown for freight busily 
loading coconuts and timber 
for railway sleepers, and her 
captain reported her as doing 
extremely well, despite the 
times. 

About noon, having been 
helped by a falling tide, we 
reached the sea. The Pome- 
roon does not widen appre- 
ciably at its mouth, but meets 
the ocean’s embrace in its own 
serene and dignified manner. 
We put on our mackintoshes 
and prepared for all eventuali- 
ties, as the five miles along the 
coast to the mouth of the 
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Moruka can be very rough and 
squally. The captain’s green 
parrot, who had been wander- 
ing freely about the launch, 
appeared to think that great 
responsibility devolved upon 
him, and assumed an intent 
expression in imitation of our 
bronze-faced East Indian steers- 
man. Fortunately our little 
vessel had an easy passage. 
She dashed the spray from 
her bows and bravely faced the 
surge of the shallow tossing 
sea. The land curved away 
westwards, a thin crescent of 
brilliant green encircling the 
yellow water, a couple of scarlet 
ibis in flight shone like drops 
of blood, and an occasional 
swiftly passing cloud made ink- 
like shadows. 

My husband had previously 
made this passage in a “ ba- 
teau,”’ which threatened to get 
swamped every moment. It 
had been necessary to hug the 
land so that he might be able, 
if the boat did disappear from 
under him, to perch like a 
secretary-bird upon the man- 
grove roots, though in that 
ease the next step to take 
would have required prolonged 
consideration. However, 10 
such risk is run with the launch 
service, and we soon gained 
the mouth of the Moruka, 80 
screened by mangrove as to be 
almost invisible to seaward, 
and we thus entered upon our 
fifth waterway. 

The Moruka is a narrow 
winding stream with a charm 
all its own. The mangroves 
form only a narrow fringe 
about its mouth, and once you 
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are well inside this barrier you 
seem to have entered a new 
world. The forest on either 
hand rises tall and green, lit 
here and there by some bright- 
hued orchid, butterfly, or bird, 
and the air is exquisitely fra- 
grant after the salt sea-breeze. 
On this particular occasion a 
grey- white blossom of rich 
sweetness seemed everywhere, 
seenting the very water, as 
fallen petals floated down on 
the slow black stream. Sun- 
shine and shadow made the 
reflected water - world appear 
even more beautiful than the 
world above, The blue of the 
tropical sky gleamed yet 
brighter beneath us than above 
our heads, and a deep silent 
peace brooded around. 

The land hereabouts is largely 
swamp with numerous “is- 
lands ” in it, composed of red 
ironstone or sand, and in- 
habited by Warrau Indians, 
who centre round the two 
mission-stations at Waramuri 
and Santa Rosa. The first- 
named is an Anglican mission 
perched upon some sandhills. 
There is no resident priest, 
but a visiting clergyman comes 
to officiate in the quaint church, 
and there is a school presided 
over by a negro schoolmistress. 
It was not school-time when we 
arrived, and numbers of cheer- 
ful little, nude, bronze persons 
were frolicking about over the 
stream in corials, whisking their 
minute paddles about as if they 
were part of themselves. The 
children seemed, indeed, the 
chieffinhabitants of the place ; 
the elders appeared nearly all 
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away. The “captain” of the 
village, a dear old man named 
Coxall, had gone with a gang 
of men to effect the yearly 
cleaning of the itabo or channel 
between the Moruka and the 
creeks flowing Waini-wards. We 
were paddled by a pair of 
children up a water-lane fringed 
with rushes and lilies to a 
landing at the foot of the sand- 
hills. There is a shop close 
by kept by a Chinaman from 
Oanton, who enjoyed a chat 
in his native language with my 
husband, to the intense in- 
terest of the childish crowd 
at our heels, This Chinaman 
also controls the export trade 
of the place, which I gathered 
to be hammocks, cassareep, 
which is a sauce made from 
the cassava-plant, and big 
round parcels of cassava-bread 
tied up very neatly in palm- 
leaves. The Waramuri 
“houses,” which are merely 
open sheds roofed with troolie- 
palm, cluster under the shade 
of coconuts along the _hill- 
ridge, and looked to be cool 
refuges from the glare of the 
white sand. Above the village 
is @ mound whence we obtained 
@ view over a sea of forest. 
This mound is said to be the 
burial-place of the dead after 
a battle between Warrau and 
Carib in vague far-off days. 
Ten miles from Waramuri is 
the Government station of Ac- 
quero. We reached this place 
at 3 P.M. after so many sudden 
windings and turns of the creek, 
as it grew ever narrower, that 
we wondered whether our poor 
little small launch would tie 
A2 
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herself into a knot. Greatly 
to the amazement of our fellow- 
passengers, we sat on the roof 
the better to enjoy the beauty 
of colour and atmosphere around 
us, though occasionally it was 
necessary to throw ourse'ves 
prostrate to avoid being dragged 
off by overhanging branches, 
as the launch buried her nose 
in the bank after coming round 
some unusually sharp bend. 
Then the “crew,” an East 
Indian, would dive overboard 
to clean the propeller of weed, 
and we would resume our pro- 
ceedings. 

Acquero is merely a clearing 
close to the edge of the creek, 
and consists of two very pic- 
turesque houses built entirely 
of troolie-palm, one of which 
serves as a post-office and the 
other as rest-house. The negro 
postmaster, who is also a quali- 
fied dispenser, has his quarters 
above the post-office. The rest- 
house is a one-storied, one- 
roomed building with an open 
verandah round it. There were 
a good many coffee - bushes 
growing in the clearing, which 
seemed to be bearing well, 
besides orange and lime trees 
and the ubiquitous coconut- 
palms. There are Indian benabs 
close by in the forest, and at 
dusk the creek resounded with 
the splashing and laughter of 
children enjoying their even- 
ing bathe. 

Mr E. H. King, the Com- 
missioner of the North-West 
District, was waiting for us at 
Acquero. He had travelled to 
meet us from Morawhanna over 
the inland waterways in his 
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tent-boat with six Indian pad- 
dlers. 

In the cool of the evening 
we went on about a mile in 
the tent-boat to visit Santa 
Rosa, the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion. Santa Rosa stands on 
an ironstone hill surrounded 
almost entirely by “ wet savan- 
nah ”—that is, the vast shallow 
lake from whieh the Moruka 
and many other creeks take 
their being. It is covered with 
razor-grass that cuts like a 
knife, and with water-lilies. An 
itabo or waterpath is kept clear 
across it to the Bara-bara Creek, 
whence continuous waterways 
lead into the great rivers of the 
north-west. From the mission 
landing-place and boathouse, 
a beautiful avenue of coconut- 
palms leads up to the top of 
the hill, where a large white 
cross stands before the church 
and presbytery. A priest and 
two nuns live here always, and 
we were fortunate in finding 
the bishop, who with another 
priest was visiting the district. 
Santa Rosa is a pretty place; 
it commands a wide view, and 
the breeze blows freshly over 
it, but one wonders how white 
people can exist there always 
without change or break. The 
nuns especially—for they have 
@ very small house, and they 
never leave the precincts of 
the mission—filled me with 
wondering admiration. Their 
school is attended by a large 
number of Indian children, 
some of whom, the priest told 
us, speak four languages—Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and two Indian 
dialects. 
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We pulled back to Acquero 
in the dusk, while bats skimmed 
over the dim waterway and 
the plash of our paddles alone 
broke the still sweetness of 
night’s gracious coming. As 
we landed, although a tender 
glow still lingered in the west, 
the palm fronds stood in clear- 
cut outline against the stars. 
Few things have a greater 
variety of charm than the 
marvellous fan of a coconut 
leaf. Each frond bears a my- 
riad spikes tapering to infinite 
fineness, and whether they 
sparkle in the sun or flash 
back the moonlight, whether 
tossed this way and that in 
endless twinkling play of dif- 
fering angles or motionless in 
gleaming dawn or azure noon- 
day, they take one’s heart with 
their beauty. As the stems 
grow tall and lanky, they lose 
much of their grace, but a big 
tropic moon rising behind a 
group of young palms, or a 
delicate crescent resplendent in 
earth-shine caught among the 
pin-like tips, are pictures not 
easily forgotten. 

Next morning at 6 A.M., 
when Orion’s morning greeting 
had already paled into invisi- 
bility, we pushed off in the 
tent-boat with the Commis- 
sioner. It was a still and won- 
derful morning: a golden tide 
of light slowly overflowed the 
world ; the sky shone in purest 
deepest blue, with a dado, as 
it were, all round the horizon 
of magnificent pink - flushed, 
gold - tinted," cumulus clouds. 
The great sweep of razor- 
grass rustled golden; the air 
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stirred by gentle breezes seemed 
alive with light, and dewdrops 
gleamed on the lily leaves. All 
around us stretched the wide 
“wet savannah,” dotted with 
islands, some merely clumps of 
bushes powdered with scented 
blossom, others, an acre or two 
in extent, bearing big forest 
trees. These larger islands are 
all inhabited by Indians, and 
have water-paths cut to them 
from the main stream. There 
were a good many Indians 
about, seated motionless in 
their corials fishing, or skim- 
ming along the water in their 
own swift and noiseless fashion. 
We passed Coxall, the Wara- 
muri “‘ captain,” and his men 
standing up to their waists in 
water, clearing away weeds and 
lily plants. These lilies open 
only at night, so that unless 
you travel by moonlight, you 
only see jealously-closed green 
buds among the beautiful float- 
ing leaves. 

The Moruka Creek rises in 
the “wet savannahs” within 
a mile of Acquero, and there 
is little to mark the point where 
you leave it to enter the itabo, 
or, again, where you emerge 
from the itabo, to follow the 
beginnings of the Bara-bara. 
The same meandering path of 
shallow bronze water winds 
through an endless stretch of 
tazor-grass and lilies. In dry 
weather, only corials can navi- 
gate the itabo, but we had 
enough water to be under no 
anxiety as to the passage of 
our tent-boat. Such a boat is 
@ most comfortable vehicle of 
travel, for it is possible to 
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stretch out at full length on 
the. long cushioned seats and 
be well protected from the sun 
by the tent roof; the splash 
of the paddles is restful music 
after the explosive progress of 
@ launch, and one soon passes 
into a dreamy state of fusion 
with the silent nature around. 

About 10 a.m. we found our- 
selves unmistakably in the Bara- 
bara, which is a much smaller 
ereek than the Moruka, and 
we slipped from the open savan- 
nah back again into forest. 
Trees entirely overarched the 
little stream, but the banks 
were still swampy, so that we 
had to breakfast in the boat. 
The meal was most skilfully 
prepared by a small Indian 
boy, Adolphus by name. Mr 
King first made the acquaint- 
ance of Adolphus when he and 
another young Indian were 
brought before him, as magis- 
trate, on a charge of having 
disturbed the peace by fighting. 
The other lad whined loudly ; 
but Adolphus stood up to the 
charge so openly and manfully 
that Mr King conceived a liking 
for him, and took him into his 
household. As the Commis- 
sioner’s life is largely spent in 
boats, he had trained Adolphus 
to be a most handy little 
travelling servant. Indians, 
moreover, love travelling and 
all that appertains thereto, and 
the boat-hands assisted Adol- 
phus in looking after our com- 
fort whenever possible. Most 
handily they would place on 
a paddle and float down to 
him, as he cooked astern, the 
teapots, cups, and such-like 
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implements from the store in 
baskets amidships. Unfortu- 
nately, the day always comes, 
and generally sooner rather 
than later, when the Indian 
vanishes back into his forest 
life, and is no more seen by 
those who have lavished an 
infinity of pains on his educa- 
tion. 

After a short halt we con- 
tinued down the Bara-bara, 
meeting no one, though in one 
place we saw a corial moored 
to a tree, in the fork of which 
was @ rough platform with a 
hammock swung above it. The 
owner had disappeared into the 
jungle, but he had not left his 
possessions entirely unattended, 
for a8 we passed, we detected 
a tiny brown child standing 
on the platform with his little 
naked person pressed motion- 
less against the tree-trunk and 
his eyes fast closed lest we 
should catch sight of him. 

The swampy jungle on both 
sides of our creek can hardly 
have afforded his father a 
happy hunting-ground. Indeed, 
it looked most forbidding. 
Among the low trees there were 
plentiful pimpler-palms, bear- 
ing clusters of bright scarlet 
berries, but whose stems bristled 
with formidable black thorns— 
nay, daggers rather than thorns, 
as cruel as any ever imagined 
by fairy tale to bar the path 
to an enchanted princess. The 
day was now advancing and 
the sun rapidly ascending. 
Wherever the creek side trees 
caught the light, they shone 
like the silver forest of legend, 
while the shadow loomed almost 
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as black as the jet-black water 
which bore us. It is this sharp 
contrast of light and shade 
that makes photography in 
these latitudes so often a dis- 
appointment. Blood-red and 
azure-blue dragon-flies, fleeting 
specks. of colour, hovered fit- 
fully over the stream, and occa- 
sional flights of bats disturbed 
from overhanging branches 
flitted noiselessly before us. 
By the time we had reached 
our little creek’s debouchment 
into the beautiful Biara, the 
very birds had disappeared for 
their midday repose, and noon 
lay heavy on flower and tree. 

The Commissioner’s launch, 
the Lady Bruce, was lying at 
the watersmeet awaiting us. 
She and her old captain, one 
Barrow, have been travelling 
the north-west rivers for over 
thirty years, and day and 
night seem to them both alike. 
She is a roomy and comfort- 
able boat with a wood-fed fur- 
nace, which provides her with 
steam, so much more agreeable 
than internal combustion en- 
gines and very much more 
economical. 

At about 2 P.M. we set off 
down the Biara with the tent- 
boat lashed astern. All these 
creeks, despite their general 
resemblance, have each one 
their own distinct character. 
The Biara’s dominant note is 
the manicole palm. All along 
the banks clusters of it soar 
to the sky. Nowhere else have 
I seen such a profusion of the 
delicate stems, crowned with 
their dainty vivid-green fronds. 
The manicole is lighter in build 
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and colour than any other 
palm I. know, and stands a 
veritable “lady of the woods ” 
amongst the heavier jungle. 
The Biara Oreek is but little 
wider than the Bara-bara, but 
it is very much deeper, and 
can be navigated by . steam 
launch for miles above the 
spot where we embarked on 
its course. It flows in long 
reaches in which the manicoles 
mirror their emerald tufts all 
the way; but its chief charm 
to me lay in small vignettes of 
beauty that I longed to see 
perpetuated into paintings on 
silk, carved on cameos, or 
etched on some screen with the 
marvellous Japanese tonuch— 
long pendent ferns stretching 
to kiss their own reflections ; 
a lily admiring her own cream- 
coloured hood in the same 
mirror ; clusters of red-veined 
calladium just above the water ; 
yellow-breasted birds clinging 
to some flowering rush; beau- 
tiful, long blue leaves growing 
so flat to a bare projecting 
stem as to appear painted 
lichen-like upon it ; moka~moka 
leaves, shaped like elongated 
hearts, showing in groups of 
exquisite foreshortenings both 
in the real and in the water- 
world ; piled cumulus cloud as 
a background to stately palms, 
and so on for ever. Then there 
was a tiny steel-blue calladium 
blossom, which poked continu- 
ally out of the stream near. the 
banks with a long spiked hood, 
and which had the same air 
of watching expectancy that 
one notices in the foxgloves 
of English lanes, as though 
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some tiny curious spirit were 
concealing itself within, all agog 
to see the human life pass by. 
Birds, large and small, were 
everywhere, for the Biara is 
bird-haunted beyond the wont 
of even these silent lonely 
creeks. Splendid white cranes 
hung like fallen bits of cloud 
on the foliage, and one of these 
flapped lazily ahead of us for 
several miles, alighting now 
and then, and waiting for us 
to come up. 

Almost before we knew it 
we emerged into a flood of 
sunshine, and found ourselves 
in the big Baramanni river. 
This is a magnificent stream, 
as wide and as deep as the 
Pomeroon below Charity. The 
stately and beautiful forest on 
its banks is entirely unbroken 
by any sign of man’s occupa- 
tion, and the deep silence of 
the bush broods over it. We 
met a few Indian corials, which 
appeared to have been down- 
stream to procure the valuable 
house - building troolie palm. 
Some were navigated by a 
single paddler, others, so loaded 
as to show only half an inch 
of freeboard, conveyed a whole 
family, dogs and poultry in 
the bows. A few slow strong 
strokes would shoot the canoe 
forward on the sluggish current, 
and then the paddlers would 
pause and stare at us with 
stolid eyes. The dark corials, 
fashioned out of hollowed tree- 
trunks, and the Indians’ own 
bronze bodies harmonised com- 
pletely with the black river 
water, while the cocks’ red 
combs and the hides of the dogs, 
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all sitting as motionless as the 
people, together with the cargo 
of green troolie-leaf, touched 
with colenr a picture which 
scarcely seemed alive. At no 
time does the Indian of the 
bush waste energy in purpose- 
less motion and gesture; in- 
deed, all coloured people have a 
statue-like repose about them 
whenever actual effort is not 
called for, and often when it 
is, which contrasts with the 
constant restless movement of 
white folk. 

The Baramanni was here 
running due west, parallel with 
the sea-coast, and with the 
bright light of late afternoon 
filing full upon it, the broad 
stream turned to blue and 
silver, gleaming like a shield, 
About ten miles below the 
Biara’s mouth, the Baramanni 
flows into the Waini (pro- 
nounced Wine-y), and we halted 
at the Government station es- 
tablished on the point between 
the confluence. It is a pretty 
little place, which has remained 
much the same since it was first 
established thirty years ago. 
A few acres have been cleared 
and empoldered with mud-dams 
to keep out the flood-waters. 
There are only three buildings— 
a small strong brick “‘ lock-up,” 
a police station most pictur- 
esquely constructed of troolie- 
palm, with quarters for the 
four negro policemen, sole in- 
habitants of the place, on the 
top floor, and a wooden rest- 
house, built above store-rooms, 
with a steep troolie-roof, The 
compound boasts a couple of 
fine mango-trees, a few coffee 
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bushes, and some straggling 
ground provisions and sugar- 
cane, also four or five perfectly 
magnificent kokerite palms. 
Spider-lilies and white ranun- 
culus blossoms bordered the 
dams with a gracious lightness, 
From the verandah of the rest- 
house, beneath the troolie-eves, 
the view down the broad Waini 
aglow in the setting sun was 
serene and beautiful with the 
magic of evening upon it. 
Flocks of parrots, black dots 
against a tawny sky, dropped 
screeching into the forest to 
roost, and small twittering birds 
filled the mango-trees. 

The Waini is one of British 
Guiana’s finest rivers. Like the 
Demerara, it flows broad and 
deep, unbroken by cataracts, 
save in its upper reaches, but 
it is wider and more stately. 
Unfortunately the bar at its 
mouth prevents it from being 
approached from the sea save 
by steamers of very shallow 
draught, and the jungle reigns 
undisturbed on its banks as 
on the Baramanni’s. 

After an evening meal in the 
rest-house we re-embarked at 
8.30 P.M. in the Lady Bruce. 
My husband and I had our 
camp-beds established in the 
bows, while Mr King occupied 
the tent-boat. It was cool 
and delightful; we slept well, 
as the Lady Bruce pursued her 
even way. Before us stretched 
the Waini, a wide silver path- 
way filled with stars ; on either 
hand a deep black velvet rim 
marked the dense forest, un- 
distinguishable from its shadow 
on the water. This ink-like 
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monotonous mass was once 
broken by the eerie spectacle 
of a tree on fire. Apparently 
it was a hollow one, and the 
empty trunk served as a funnel 
from which tongues of flame 
and clouds of sparks soared 
above the dark tree-tops. Then 
once more we had “ the night 
in her silence, the stars in their 
calm.” 

When we awoke at dawn 
we were approaching the mouth 
of the Waini sixty miles below 
Baramanni Station, and soon 
afterwards we turned south 
into the Mora passage. This 
is really an itabo connecting 
the Barima river with the 
Waini’s estuary, and affording 
the Barima a short cut to the 
sea some seventy miles from 
its own mouth in Venezuela. 
Within living memory the Mora 
passage was a small channel 
barely navigable by launch ; 
now year by year, nay tide by 
tide, it widens; more water 
rushes down from the Barima, 
and stronger flow the currents 
tearing at the banks. In places 
the channel is ninety feet deep, 
and it seems as though the 
Barima, despite arbitration 
treaties, has determined to re- 
main a British river with its 
outlet to the sea in British 
territory. Would that its 
mighty volume of water could 
sweep away the Waini bar, 
and thus open an approach for 
ocean liners to some of the 
finest waterways in the world ! 

We were unfortunate in en- 
countering a heavy tide against 
us, and our little launch cling- 
ing to the bank slowly fought 
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her way inch by inch, spending 
several hours in achieving the 
seven miles of the channel, 
but at last we landed at the 
Government Agency, which oc- 
cupies the extreme point be- 
tween the Mora and the Barima 
river. The Agency was estab- 
lished by Sir Everard im Thurn 
in 1890. The house is a pic- 
turesque wooden building with 
a high-pitched troolie roof. 
Several acres of land were em- 
poldered by Sir Everard, and 
he made a famous garden, 
rich with many rare and valu- 
able plants. The greater part 
of this land has now been swept 
away into the Mora, and the 
entire compound must soon 
follow. Fifty paces from the 
house, a furious tide drags at 
the mud-dams, and at Mora- 
whanna township on the oppo- 
site side of the passage the 
condition of things is nearly 
as bad. From the comfortable 
verandah of the Agency there 
is a fine view over what remains 
of the garden with the wide 
Barima beyond. Great bushes 
of Bourgainvillea, on which the 
blue sakis love to perch, as 
though they knew how becom- 
ingly deep purple sets off their 
azure plumage, and glorious 
clumps of bamboo with kis- 
kadees clinging like yellow blos- 
soms to the bending plumes— 
all this, against a broad back- 
ground of water, changing col- 
our with the changing sky, is 
beautiful indeed ; and I clearly 
remember the striking picture 
of a storm coming up the river 
—a fierce jagged cloud sweep- 
ing onwards, with a torn black 


curtain of pouring rain, whose 
roar sounded afar off as it beat 
upon the forest, whilst lit up 
by a brilliant shaft of stormy 
sunlight there scudded over the 
slate-coloured waves a corial 
containing two white-shirted 
men. It was rigged with an 
enormous russet-palm leaf as 
sail that bore it along before 
the squall like a streak of 
lightning. It seemed impos- 
sible that they should not cap- 
size before our eyes in the racing 
eurrent, but they gained the 
Agency compound an instant 
before the storm broke and the 
whole world dissolved in grey 
water. 

Later, when the crash of the 
tropical downpour had abated 
somewhat, we steamed down 
the Barima five miles to the 
frontier. Grey was the only 
colour left to the world; wide 
grey river pearled by rain- 
drops, grey banks of mangrove 
wrapped in veils of rain, low 
sky all one vague grey mist. 
Then suddenly a large white 
board, stuck diamond-wise on 
a pole, emerged from the water 
close to the marshy bank, bear- 
ing the imposing words “ Fron- 
tier Douana.” Far away on 
the opposite bank we could 
just pick up the glint of another 
such board indicating the line 
of the frontier cutting diagon- 
ally across the Barima’s course, 
which flows on almost parallel 
with the coast to the sea. 

Our frontier outpost is a 
police station built on piles in 
the stream, where two con- 
stables are on duty for twenty- 
four hours at a time. The 
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Venezuelans have an establish- 
ment on the bank just below, 
where we could see some coco- 
nut fronds above a low roof as 
we turned to go back to the 
cy. 
a morning early the faith- 
ful Lady Bruce bore us four 
miles up-stream from the 
Agency to the watersmeet of 
the Barima and Aruka, above 
Morawhanna township. The 
Aruka is a fine river, small 
sister only to the Barima, and 
though it carries less water its 
bed is even deeper, the lower 
Aruka’s channel having a depth 
of seventy feet. It is said to 
be the deepest trench anywhere 
between Amazon and Orinoco. 
There are more than two hun- 
dred miles of waterway suitable 
for steam navigation in this 
neglected district, but their 
emptiness is melancholy. On 
the Barima banks near Mora- 
whanna, and on both sides of 
the lower Aruka, there is a 
good deal of cultivation. Un- 
fortunately all of it is close to 
the rivers on low-lying land, 
which is always liable to flood ; 
and its health conditions, like 
those of the more inhabited and 
equally low-lying coast, are 
reflected in British Guiana’s 
hitherto sorrowful vital sta- 
tistics. The soil is rich and 
will grow anything if properly 
drained ; but the grant-holders 
are nearly all small men, negro 
and Hast Indian, working their 
own land in more or less casual 
fashion, and in utter indiffer- 
ence to the laws of sanitation. 
In the Morawhanna township 
itself the state of insanitation 
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defies all description, and the 
fact that the population there 
is alive at all bears eloquent 
testimony to the natural heal- 
thiness of the climate. 

But now at last we may 
leave these swamps and for a 
short time turn our attention 
to hills, from whence it is 
hoped health and strength may 
flow. After we had steamed 
four miles up the Aruka we 
landed at Kumaka, and walked 
over the half-mile of branch 
road that connects the new 
road now in construction along 
the Mabaruma and Hosororo 
Hills with the Aruka. The 
ground about Kumaka landing 
was cleared and planted with 
rubber some years ago, but 
the trees have not thriven 
owing to leaf-disease, which 
has ruined all the rubber-trees 
in the colony grown from im- 
ported seedlings. Some of the 
land is now under coffee, which 
thrives excellently, and the 
manager, Mr Pierre, has a 
beautiful and healthy house 
on the hills. Mr Pierre kindly 
mounted my husband and my- 
self on two delightful horses, 
recently ridden for him over 
the forest-track from the Tume- 
remo savannahs in Venezuela, 
past Five Stars on our frontier, 
to Arakaka, whence they came 
by boat down the Barima. We 
rode up the hill and along the 
ridge northward in the direc- 
tion of Morawhanna, whilst 
Mr Pierre, Mr King, and Mr 
Morris, the officer in charge of 
the road construction, followed 
in a mule cart. Wheeled traffic 
is, of course, a novelty in the 
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district. Even the Morawhanna 
township has nothing better 
than narrow mud-dams, which 
serve as footpaths. 

It was exhilarating after days 
spent cooped up in boats to 
feel the elastic paces of good 
horses beneath us. Moreover, 
for many months we had lived 
on the coast-lands, where any 
deviation from a roadway dam 
is bound to lead you almost 
instantly into a swamp, so that 
it was a rare and refreshing 
treat to ride over charming 
hill country with exquisite views 
opening in all directions. The 
ironstone of the hills gives a 
beautiful red colour to the road, 
and as it wound between the 
deep green shade of the forest 
or contrasted with the mar- 
vellous sapphire of distant 
vistas, eye and mind were 
invigorated until even the mid- 
day tropical heat was scarcely 
felt. 

We first visited the plateau 
to which the Government wishes 
to remove tie Agency, the 
police station, and hospital now 
at Morawhanna,- where their 
very existence is threatened by 
the inroads of the Barima river. 
This plateau also offers a splen- 
did site for a township. By 
Dame Nature’s especial grace 
it is bounded on one side by 
@ narrow valley in which the 
white water of the Villaruel 
stream flows, one would say, 
on purpose to provide a settle- 
ment with a pure water supply 
in a natural reservoir. The 
water is delicious to drink, and 
the ground near it was littered 
by the golden fruit of lime-trees 


planted years ago by an old 
Spaniard, whose name still 
clings to the stream. 

We rode down the northern 
slope of the Mabaruma Hills 
to within three miles of Mora- 
whanna, where the land becomes 
swamp once more. The road 
is continued through this swamp, 
which it is intended to empolder 
for rice, to the bank of the 
Barima opposite the Mora- 
whanna township. It has been 
necessary to revert to an earth- 
dam to carry the road along 
these three miles, and this sec- 
tion, being as yet incomplete, 
had been deemed too much 
of a quagmire for the horses, 
hence our journey by water 
to Kumaka. The Mabaruma 
and Hosororo Hills are com- 
posed of red ironstone, which 
makes an excellent road sur- 
face, and as soon as the founda- 
tion has consolidated it will be 
surfaced by material brought 
by trolley down the hill. 

Turning southward again, we 
retraced our steps, putting in 
a lovely gallop over the plateau, 
and then after a short rest at 
the hospitable Mr Pierre’s house 
with its wonderful view, we 
rode on down the southern 
slope and along two miles of 
causeway across the low land 
which lies between the hill 
ranges. After this the road 
ascends the Hosororo Hills, the 
gradient being eased by a cut- 
ting where a pink vein of 
bauxite ore shows in the red 
ironstone soil. As soon as the 
top of the first spur is gained, 
one finds oneself at the Govern- 
ment experimental station, 
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where there is a comfortable 


rest - house, commanding a 
charming view to the east over 
forest, river, and hill. The 
ground in front drops away 
sharply, and on the steep hill- 
side were beautiful lemon- 
loaded trees, also coffee and 
limes in profusion. Close by, 
but with northerly aspect, Mr 
Morris has built himself a 
rough troolie-house, from the 
verandah of which we could 
see the line of the Mabaruma 
Hills along which we had come, 
and far beyond the dim blue 
line of the ocean whence blows 
the vital north-east breeze. 
Truly a pleasant spot, and one 
worthy of habitation. 

Hosororo means “falling 
water,” and the name is given 
by a beautiful white-water 
stream tumbling in musical 
cascades down to the Aruka 
at the foot of the hill, The 
Morawhanna township is en- 
tirely without a potable water 
supply, save what is obtained 
by catchment from the troolie 
roofs, as the Barima is brackish 
from the Mora passage, and in 
dry weather the people are 
obliged to fetch their drinking 
water by boat from Hosororo, 
a distance of ten miles. 

After a welcome meal in the 
rest-house, we sallied forth to 
see the remaining four miles of 
road, all as yet accomplished. 
It runs fairly level along the 
Hosororo ridge, with a forest 
of splendid trees on both sides. 
Then suddenly a view of sur- 
prising beauty burst upon us. 
A big clearing has been made 
where the present road con- 
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struction ends, and an immense 
sweep of country is revealed, 
but except for a small coffee 
plantation bordering the Aruka, 
there is no sign of man’s 
tenancy of the land. Blue 
waterways alone break the end- 
less forest, encircled by range 
beyond range of hills, some of 
which were black in the shadow 
of coming rain, others shining 
in sunlit mist. Far, far to the 
east we saw the long dark ridge 
above the Cuyuni valley. One 
day that ridge must bear the 
line of communication joining 
the North-West District with 
the rest of the world, and will 
form the link between George- 
town and the Venezuelan trunk- 
road which already connects 
El Dorado on the upper Cuyuni 
with Ciudad Bolivar on the 
Orinoco. 

It was a fine and inspiring 
sight. We unanimously agreed 
that the place should be named 

“Pisgah”; and Mr Morris 
told us how a black shovelman, 
recently taken on for road 
work, had been brought up 
here, and in amazed and awe- 
struck tones exclaimed, ‘‘ Eh- 
eh-den. How «s worl’ so big.” 
Born and brea on a coastal 
mud-flat, he had never before 
seen a view from rising ground. 
No wonder the sight astonished 
him, I said to myself, ‘“ How 
de worl’ so beautiful,” and it 
has been my good fortune to 
see many lovely sights. Alas, 
without the hand of man “to 
dress it and to keep it,” the 
fairest country must remain a 
wilderness, and beyond this 
thirteen miles of a road in the 
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making we could go no farther, 
but must needs return to our 
waterways. 

The next day we met the 
Lady Bruce at the foot of the 
hill below the rest-house, and 
pursued our course up the 
Aruka for another thirteen 
miles, after which we turned 
off into its tributary the Aruau. 
These two rivers are very simi- 
lar; their calm deep streams 
have few windings, and from 
time to time the blue hills 
glance down on them. The 
vegetation is mostly low bush, 
with few palms save manicole, 
and they are in no profusion. 
We saw many beautiful orchids 
lighting up the banks, and the 
big red and white tuft of wild 
cocoa blossom flourishing in 
company with the long, dark, 
wild bean. 

Then ten miles from the 
Aruka, the Aruau unexpectedly 
loses itself suddenly in a swamp, 
and we had to use a tent-boat 
to carry us on half a mile to 
the Yarakita portage, a trail 
three-quarters of a mile in 
length which spans the divide 
between the Barima and Ama- 
kura watersheds. Here we 
walked beneath huge and state- 
ly trees, and the large peacock- 
blue butterflies were like living 
light. When at the end of the 
path we embarked in a little 
tent-boat on the Yarakita Creek, 
we seemed to have stepped into 
fairyland itself. The narrow 
winding stream, still and clear 
as glass, shone beneath a roof 
of dense foliage among which 
the broad-leaved troolies stood 


like gigantic spreading flowers. 
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It was intensely still, and the 
least detail showed perfect in 
the water-mirror. Orchidsshone 
double by the brink; butter- 
flies gleamed from the creek’s 
heart in yet more brilliant hue ; 
every flower-petal, twig and 
tiniest leaf, was painted in the 
motionless water. I begged 
that the paddlers might be 
stopped a few minutes in order 
to realise fully the magical 
stillness. It was as though we 
were in @ fairy hall, with floor 
of glass and emerald dome; 
save for the flitting butterflies, 
all things were crystallised into 
an enchanted trance. Then 
suddenly a tiny delicious squir- 
rel peeped at us and scuttled 
from branch to branch, doubt- 
less just one of an invisible 
army of creatures around us, 
but the only one who had let 
his curiosity get the better of 
his caution and betrayed his 
whereabouts. 

As the Yarakita widened, we 
emerged once more into the 
light of common day, but 
though we left the fairy glam- 
our behind us, the scene was 
very striking, steep hills rising 
on each side of us crowned with 
mist. The current was strewn 
with floating islands of blanket 
grass, and the serried, spade- 
like leaves of water-hyacinths 
with their blue flowers—cruel 
enemies of navigation they; 
but as there had been recent 
cleaning work done in the 
channel, we pursued our way 
unhindered down to the Yara- 
kita’s junction with the Ama- 
kura, where with a fourteenth 
river our Odyssey was com- 
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plete, and the frontier with 
Venezuela touched once more. 

Perched on a hill-spur about 
two hundred feet above the 
watersmeet is a police station 
looking out over Venezuela, 
with a tiny rest-house beside 
it. A range of hills on the 
British side revealed itself to 
us, patchwise, between torn 
clouds of mist and rain, while 
Venezuela appeared as an ocean 
of dripping forest. Later a 
glorious orange and crimson 
sunset flush conquered the en- 
tire sky, and with nightfall 
the stars made a dome of glory 
over @ mysterious world. 

We felt, after all our wander- 
ings on the lonely winding 
waterways, a8 though we had 
eome an immense distance and 
were cut off from the rest of 
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humankind, but in reality the 
Yarakita station is only seven 
miles along the surveyed line 
from “ Pisgah,” and therefore 
only twenty miles from Mora- 
whanna, although twice as far 
by water. When next I spin 
twenty miles along a first-class 
English highway, I shall think 
of far-away days when Eng- 
land too was a forest-smothered 
country, studded with swamps ; 
and when I reflect how weari- 
some those same twenty miles 
must have seemed to the men 
who tramped ahead of Rome’s 
legions to prepare her way, I 
shall rejoice that, having seen 
a beginning of things, I am 
thereby enabled with keener 
joy to appreciate the finished 
product of our own dear 
land. 
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PREDESTINATION. 


Viotork StTayson, the emi- 
nent criminal counsel, was walk- 
ing down that dullest of London 
thoroughfares, Harley Street, 
early one bright April morning. 

Subconsciously he was com- 
paring his present position with 
that of a prisoner brought 
back from the cells to hear 
the jury’s verdict. Hundreds 
of times had he witnessed that 
scene, but never until now had 
he realised to the full what 
@ nerve-racking ordeal the pris- 
oner had to go through. 

Some weeks ago, on leaving 
Court after a particularly hard 
day’s work, he had been at- 
tacked by a severe spasm of 
coughing. It can have lasted 
at the most two or three 
minutes, but it seemed an 
eternity, and left him weak 
and exhausted. Next day a 
similar attack took place, and, 
feeling anxious, he had sent 
for the local practitioner. The 
doctor had promptly referred 
the matter to a specialist. 
That distinguished -gentleman 
had called to his aid a sur- 
geon, and lastly, an X-ray 
expert, who, working in the 
modern counterpart to the 
wizard’s cave, took photographs 
of his chest and those shadows 
that lay therein. They had 
all sent in their reports, 
and at ten o’clock, by appoint- 
ment, on this beautiful spring 
morning, his lordship, the 
specialist, would deliver judg- 
ment. 


His dominant feeling was a 
fear that he might not be able 
to take the verdict, whatever 
it was, like a sportsman and a 
gentleman. 


The whole interview had not 
taken five minutes, yet here 
he was down in the street 
again—his prospects and out- 
look completely changed, —a 
doomed man. 

He walked rapidly in that 
maze of stzeets which lies be- 
tween the Marylebone Road 
and Oxford Street, not heeding 
where he was going. He felt 
half-stunned. So that was go- 
ing to be the end of him: he 
could pass his whole life in 
review now. It was nearly 
finished. 

And what a parody it had 
been! Twenty-five years of 
training—fifteen of struggle, and 
ten of cheap success,—and then 
extinction. He saw no reason 
to believe there was anything 
afterwards. He wished he 
could, but his mind, used to 
a thorough scrutiny of evi- 
dence, trained to a merciless 
analysis of motive, and exer- 
cised continually in suppress- 
ing wayward imagination, gave 
him no help. Moreover, he 
told himself that if he did jet- 
tison all his confirmed materi- 
alistic views now, it would be 
nothing but fear that made 
him do so—a natural but un- 
worthy animal fear. No, the 
views he had formed in a life- 
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time he would carry to the 
end. 

He tried to picture the finish 
—such a short way off now. 
Very pale, and in bed; the 
nurse in collusion with the 
visitors who came to see him, 
acting on the motives of duty 
and pity. “Cheer him up; 
tell him he’s looking a little 
better to-day.” 

Then a sort of background of 
temperature - charts, medicine- 
bottles, flowers, and grapes. 

Then. came the end. He 
saw himself dead with a hideous 
white shirt on: A mock re- 
spectability to be carried on 
even then. 

He heard people saying—as 
he had heard so often before,— 
“Thank Heaven! that’s over. 
What a merciful relief.” His 
whole soul revolted against the 
idea— not of death, which 
seemed entirely incidental and 
natural, but of the atmos- 
phere which surrounds it in 
this civilisation of ours. 

His manhood revolted against 
it all. He would avoid that 
at any cost. He would go 
out into the desert, and die 
like an animal, alone, as though 
realising the sick beast is an 
object of aversion to its healthy 
fellows. 

Or suicide—he considered it 
dispassionately: a quick way 
out, if things got too bad. 
But no—it wouldn’t do. It 
was the illegality of the act 
which negatived it in his law- 
yer’s brain. 

And then, thinking on in 
the same strain, he wondered 
if he could evade the breaking 
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of the law, and yet attain the 
quick end. If he could put 
himself in such a position that 
he would be killed by natural 
causes—— 

He had reached Oxford Street 
now, and the crowded pave- 
ment made him ‘more alert, and 
changed the current of his 
thoughts. At any rate, he had 
a few months left, and here 
was a chance at last, for a 
short time, to enjoy the real 
pleasures of life. Not the 
tinsel make-believe joys of town 
——no, the real thing, obtain- 
able only in the big open 
spaces of Nature: like the 
delights of the old yachting 
days, the kick of the tiller, and 
the spray and wind on one’s 
face. 

Then the two lines of thought 
linked themselves up. Why 
not just sail out into the 
ocean? He might even get 
somewhere, and at any rate 
he would avoid the sick-bed 
and its ghastly atmosphere. 

In ten days’ time his affairs 
were all in order, and he was 
at Liverpool Street Station with 
a ticket to a little port on the 
East Coast. 

With one exception he had 
told no one of his sentence, 
merely saying that he had 
been advised by his doctor to 
throw up his work and take a 
holiday. There was one per- 
son, however, whom he felt 
he must see before he went. 
She was an old friend—a very 
dear old friend—who, if the 
Fates had been kinder, might 
have been something more. 
He had called on her, and 
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found her extraordinarily re- 
strained and formal, which con- 
trasted strangely with her usual 
very friendly welcome. After 
half an hour of the most frigid 
intercourse he had had with 
her during their thirty years 
of intimacy, he had been glad 
to go. 

That same evening he had 
received a letter from her, 
couched in the most loving 
terms. It told him how she 
had recently dreamt of him as 
being in danger; how she had 
been continually thinking of 
him and worrying about him, 
and asked for immediate assur- 
ance that all was well. She 
added that he had been so 
constantly in her thoughts that, 
when he suddenly appeared 
she was quite upset and dis- 
tressed, and to hide her feel- 
ings, of which she was rather 
ashamed, she was afraid she 
had been almost rude in her 
formality. 

The letter affected Stayson 
profoundly. Not only did the 
telepathy argue a tremendous 
bond between them—a sym- 
pathetic dovetailing of minds, 
—but here was something right 
beyond the range of his ex- 
perience. 

He wrote back and told her 
ail, enjoining her to silence. 

“If we can feel for each 
other apart, death may hold 
out the rosiest of hopes,’ he 
wrote; and from that time 
he often felt, suddenly and 
without conscious effort, that 
he was communing with her. 

That was the first rift in 
‘tthe materialistic clouds, and 
it was destined to widen and 
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widen, until at the last the 
sun shone clear between. 

That evening he was walk- 
ing along the sea-wall of the 
muddy estuary, and the smell 
of sea-weed, the wind bearing 
the redshank’s plaintive note 
from far away on the saltings, 
and the sight of the smacks 
scudding back to harbour, all 
awoke long-hidden memories 
of youth and laughter. 

There, and in the parlour 
of the inn that night, talking 
to the old fishermen, he re- 
captured the spirit of an old 
love and glamour. 

Next morning he was up 
early, and boyishly impatient 
to get down to the water- 
side. It was a bright sunny 
morning, and Stayson seemed 
to live at cloud-high level. 

He enjoyed his breakfast 
in the old oak-beamed dining- 
room supremely,—every pull of 
his pipe, and each yard of the 
walk from the hotel down to 
the front, where he saw spread 
out before him every conceiv- 
able type of small craft, yachts 
and smacks, and launches and 
barges, lying either at their 
moorings or up on the muddy 
banks. 

Whatever might happen 
afterwards, for a time he was 
going to enjoy himself thor- 
oughly. 

The sea—the mother sea— 
our home and element for thou- 
sands of years before we took 
on human form, ealled to him. 

As is the case with most 
men, he could not worship 
the goddess direct—she was 
too impenetrable, so infinitely 
beyond conception; he could 
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only pour out his devotion on 
the hem of her robe. Ropes 
and sails and spars and tides 
and soundings would be, to 
him, as household gods hence- 
forth; he would breathe in 
the air smelling of pitch and 
tar and seaweed, and that 
curious mixture of paraffin and 
brine peculiar to the cabins of 
small boats. 

He sought out a boatman 
he had known of old, and 
found him splicing wire-rope 
in a long low shed, full of 
blocks and coils of rope and 
other nautical stores. 

To Stayson’s surprise the 
boatman, Jackson, after a 
steady scrutiny, remembered 
him 


“Yes—I remember. Yes— 
you was the young gentleman 
who smashed the boom on the 
Curlew. You didn’t ought to 
have risked it.” 

Stayson laughed. To be re- 
membered after twenty - five 
years solely for a mistake 
in judgment struck him as 
amusing, and rather character- 
istic of the world. 

He explained his wants to 
Jackson, and together they 
rowed out to see the boats 
that were for sale. The first 
one was too big—a ten-tonner. 
It would take three at least 
to handle her, and, of course, 
he must be alone. 

The second one seemed the 
very thing. A small ketch of 
about five tons, with a cock- 
pit aft leading into quite a 
roomy little cabin. She was 
comparatively new, too—five 
years,—and was lined with teak. 
She had a nine-foot beam, 
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drew five foot odd, and was, 
in all probability, a good sea- 
boat. It was a case of love 
at first sight with Stayson, 
and he closed with Jackson 
at once. 

As he was being rowed back 
to the stage he arranged about 
repairs. She must be thor- 
oughly overhauled and painted, 
and then there were a few 
details of extra lockers and 
spare sails to be seen to. 
Moreover, he wanted her 
quickly. Jackson saw to it 
that she was alongside the 
stage next high tide, and work 
was started on her at once. 

For the next few weeks, 
until the boat was ready for 
sea, Stayson lived up in the 
inn, and came down each day, 
superintending and sometimes 
helping in the work himself. 

He ordered the removal of 
a lot of ballast forrard, thereby 
earning the disapproval of Jack- 
son. He had two water-tanks 
built in, one on each side of 
the cockpit under the seats. 
He enjoyed all the preparations 
to the full—and at times com- 
pletely forgot. 

There was always a small 
crowd of people—natives, long- 
shoremen or fishermen, or visi- 
tors—gazing down on the boat 
from the stage, either oui of 
idle curiosity or airing their 
opinions as to her capabilities. 

Stayson, with his cheery man- 
ner, made friends with quite a 
lot of them, but especially 
with one small boy, who asked 
him if he might be allowed to 
help in the work. 

As a matter of fact, he was 
anything but useful, getting 
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in the way in the small cramped 
cabin, and asking innumerable 
questions ; but Stayson recog- 
nised in him the true mari- 
time instinct, and, on the few 
occasions when he did not put 
in anh appearance, he missed 
him considerably. 

One day the boy stayed down 
till it was getting dark, and 
his father, a harassed London 
clergyman, came down to fetch 
him home. Stayson felt an 
unreasonable annoyance that 
the boy should belong to some 
one else, but as he went away 
he shouted, “ May I come and 
help you again to-morrow? ” 
and in some measure that 
seemed to make up for it. 

That was his great regret— 
he had no children. It made 
him feel his life had been a 
selfish one, and that he had 
failed to do that for which all 
creation strove—to pass on the 
gift of life. 

To perpetuate oneself, and 
the woman one loved best, in 
one’s children was to him an 
immortality of solid fact, and 
probably the only one that 
existed. 

After that he got on friendly 
terms with the clergyman, and, 
accustomed as he was to a 
habit of keen observation, he 
could not fail to note what a 
struggle in life the poor man 
was having. Apart from that 
ever-watchful hungry expres- 
sion of the eyes, which is also 
common to the wolf, the pariah, 
and the unfortunates of our 
cities, the uve:coat frayed and 
worn at collar and cuffs, the 
pipe pulled impulsively out of 
the pocket and put back again 


without being smoked, and, 
above all, the ingrained care- 
fulness and almost awe-inspir- 
ing sense of money in the boy, 
all told their tale. 

One day he went to tea at 
their lodgings, and met the 
clergyman’s wife, who had been 
very ill, and on whose account 
the family had come down to 
the sea. She still looked far 
from well, but several times 
during the meal made a point 
of telling Stayson how perfect- 
ly fit she was, and what a lot 
the sea air had done for her. 
Stayson sensed that there was 
a financial difficulty about the 
holiday, for which reason she 
wished to terminate it, and 
that these remarks were for 
the benefit of her husband. 
He admired the splendid 
bravery of it all, and, like one 
looking on at a fight, felt 
rather insignificant and humble. 

One afternoon Stayson was 
down on the boat, painting 
the cabin roof, when Jack- 
son asked him what he was 
going to call her. Apparently 
by a double shift of ownership 
she had been left nameless. 
Stayson painted on a few min- 
utes in silence. 

“Tl call her the Sarco- 
phagus,”’ he answered at length. 
‘“* Here—I’ll write it down: put 
it in dark-green letters,—quite 
small under the counter.” 

Jackson had learnt by now 
that it didn’t do to argue 
with Stayson, but it struck 
him that a boat whose name 
was painted dark green on 4 
background of black might as 
well be nameless. 

A few days afterwards she 
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was ready for sea, and Jackson, 
the clergyman, and the boy 
came out with him for a trial- 
trip. It was a fine sailing day, 
a nice fresh sou’wester giving 
them a soldier’s wind, They 
sailed out to the open sea, 
and the boat rose jauntily to 
the small waves. There is the 
very essence of life in the 
movement of a small sailing- 
boat, responsive to each puff 
of wind and each movement of 
the tiller, and meeting each 
wave with a cheeky buoyancy. 
It struck an answering chord 
in Stayson and his guests, and 
it was a delightful day of 
jollity and picnic. Going home 
up the estuary the boat was 
put through her pacings, hove 
to, jibed, and sailed as close 
into the wind as she would go. 
Stayson was thoroughly satis- 
fied with her performance, and 
even the taciturn Jackson mut- 
tered approval. 

For several weeks thereafter 
Stayson sailed the boat every 
day, threading his way up half- 
forgotten channels between 
muddy banks, or going out to 
sea to those highways of the 
world where steamers passed, 
bound to and from every port 
from China to Peru. He en- 
joyed it thoroughly, tossing 
about with the sea-birds, his 
only companions. 

Then one day, after a par- 
ticularly hard day’s sailing, he 
had another prolonged cough- 
ing fit. He had been warned 
by his doctor that it would 
probably recur, so he was not 
surprised. But he took his 
lesson from it. Next day he 
ordered stores from London, 
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sufficient to last him two or 
three months, and spent the 
day getting things ready for 
an early departure, 

When the stores came they 
made a goodly pile in the 
shed, and Jackson looked as- 
kance at it. There was some- 
thing in Stayson’s manner that 
forbade him questioning; but 
now, among other things, he ~ 
understood why some of the 
ballast had been taken out. 

That night they loaded the 
stores into the Sarcophagus. 
Stayson insisted on it being 
done after dark, as he did not 
wish to draw the attention of 
the inevitable lookers-on. They 
carried tins of biscuits and 
meat and game, choice wines 
and spirits, and all the neces- 
saries and luxuries for a long 
voyage. It was midnight be- 
fore they finished, and every- 
thing was snugly stored away, 
and Jackson, reflecting on a 
“* fiver,” was thankful he had 
not exhibited any curiosity. 

During the night Stayson 
had two bad coughing bouts— 
painful and distressing—and 
felt far too weak to think of 
starting in the morning. So 
he just stayed in his bunk, 
for he was. living altogether 
on the boat now, and listened 
to the silvery sounds of the 
tide, cutting past the mooring 
chain and swishing along the 
sides of the boat. 

The boy rowed out in the 
afternoon, and Stayson felt 
absurdly glad to see him. 
Provided a boy is not shy 
he makes a most excellent 
companion, for he will alter- 
nate a great volubility about 
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his own affairs with a very 
candid curiosity about yours. 

It was chiefly of his own 
that he talked this afternoon. 
The family were going back to 
Lo. ion in a few days, and 
Stayson needed to put only a 
few questions here and there 
to coufirm his conjecture as to 
the reason. 

“Mummy says we must go 
back, but me and daddy and 
the others doesn’t seem to 
want to.” 

“Well, I’m going away to- 
morrow too, old chap. Will 
you come and see me off— 
about high tide—ten o’clock ? ”’ 

The boy eagerly assented, 
and Stayson took him home, 
calling on the way back at 
the bank, where he had had 
his account transferred, and 
making arrangements with the 
manager for the withdrawal of 
nearly all of his not inconsider- 
able balance. 

Next morning he was up 
early, and everything was ready 
for sailing. After his breakfast 
he rowed ashore and settled 
up with Jackson, and stood 
talking to him until the boy 
arrived. 

** Well—good-bye, old fellow, 
and mind you grow up a good 
sailor.” 

He shook his chubby little 
hand, and gave him an en- 
velope to give to his father. 
It was one of the last knots he 
had to cut, the severance from 
things worldly, the parting from 
his worldly goods. 

It seemed a little thing to 
Stayson, a sort of good-hum- 
oured whim, but he knew it 
would be seen as the helping 


hand of God by that little 
family. In some measure it 
seemed to atone for a selfish 
life—and make him a partici- 
pator in the struggle of crea- 
tion. At any rate he had his 
reward, and the mental picture 


of that little figure waving. 


to him from the sea-wall was 
with him to the end. 

Jackson rowed him out to 
the Sarcophagus, and thep left 
him, for he had determined to 
take no dinghy with him. 

The anchor was soon up, 
the sails set, and he was 
away, @ fair north-east wind 
carrying him down the beloved 
estuary. An agitated piece of 
white in the distance told 
him the boy was still waving 
to him; but when at length 
that was lost to sight, being a 
man of fibre, he resolved on 
not looking back. There should 
be no regrets; he would only 
look forward to where the 
mystic horizon lured him on. 

The whole country was under 
the benign influence of an 
anticyclone, and the north- 
east wind held all the sunny 
day. That night he hove-to 
within sight of Dover, the tide 
drifting him down Channel. 
He sat contentedly in the 
cockpit, smoking and watch- 
ing the French and English 
lights. It had been a glorious 
start to the last great adven- 
ture. It could only have one 
end, but much might lie be- 
tween now and then. He felt 
the touch of Drake and Raleigh 
and all the old sea captains, 
and fell asleep that night read- 
ing the ‘ Voyages of Columbus.’ 

For seven days he coasted 
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down the Channel—pleasant 
sunny days, marred only by an 
occasional coughing fit. 

On the eighth day out he 
took his departure from the 
Lizard, and headed south-west. 
“ Next stop—Scouth America,” 
he said aloud; and the little 
boat, with her boom right out, 
rose gamely to the long smooth 
Atlantic swell. 

For several days he sailed 
on peacefully and without in- 
cident. Sometimes he would 
sight a steamer and once a 
few trawlers, but otherwise he 
seemed to be alone in the 
centre of a quietly heaving 
and gigantic circle, whose cir- 
cumference was the clear-cut 
horizon. He would heave-to 
at night under a mizzen and 
foresail, and cook delightful 
little meals, and read and sleep. 
Books and Bacchus made a 
splendid combination, and gave 
him fellowship and content, 
while the gentle motion and 
the sound of tumbling waters 
lulled him into slumber. 

Thus for some time he was 
content in a lazy sort of 
happiness, and would dream 
in that detached way only 
possible to one halting, as it 
were, between life and death. 
Much was clear to him then 
which had been hidden, and 
in an almost superhuman way 
he saw men and matters in 
truer perspective. One night, 
before turning in, he noticed 
the barometer was falling, so 
he was not surprised when he 
was woken up at dawn to 
hear the sails flapping wildly 
on deck, and the boat pitching 
and rolling, and sending all 
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the loose objects in the eabin 
—pipes and plates and forks 
and books—in a restless and 
confused heap on the cabin 
floor. He restored order within, 
then went outside to find a 
fresh south-west wind bearing 
low blackish clouds over a 
white-splashed sea of wonderful 
grandeur. 

He took in all sail and put 
out his sea-anchor, and the 
Sarcophagus rose like a sea- 
bird to the long swell with 
its foamy wind-driven top. It 
was a glorious motion; up— 
up—up the long dark-green 
hill, which seemed to tower 
above him; then for a few 
moments in a boiling snow- 
white pinnacle, with spray fly- 
ing all around; then down, 
down into the dark valley, as 
the huge wave swung onward 
to break many a mile away, 
—one after another in endless 
succession—merciless, irresist- 
ible, yet majestic. 

Stayson sat in the cockpit, 
fascinated by the primeval 
fierceness and beauty of it 
all. He wondered he was 
not afraid—he knew he would 
have been very afraid in ordi- 
hary circumstances. Instead 
of that, he was surprised to 
find himself enjoying it—ex- 
hilarated as he had never been 
before. The cruel grandeur 
of the scene seemed to strike 
some answering chord in his 
manhood. He laughed aloud, 
and the wind, shrieking through 
the rigging, seemed to laugh 
with him. He felt absolutely 
incapable of feeling any fear, 
and mused on the subject. 

Perhaps the instinct of self- 
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preservation had left him now, 
as it was no longer needed to 
protect a valueless life. That 
would be just like Nature to 
take away an instinct, when 
its utility had gone. Yes, 
that would account for some 
reckless acts of bravery he 
remembered, and many sui- 
cides, and in some degree jus- 
tify them. At all events it 
was very, very merciful. Was 
it just incidental, or could it 
be an ordinance of a divine 
mind? Or it might be for a 
purpose—that Nature used up 
such as he, the moribund, for 
her desperate enterprises — 
thereby saving the fit. How 
he wished that this voyage 
of his—undertaken entirely for 
personal reasons—could have 
some object of sacrifice. 

The wind, increasing all day, 
blew half a gale that night, 
and although the movement of 
the little boat was terrific and 
made sleep quite impossible, 
still she kept fairly dry. 

Once or twice Stayson had 
to pump, for even spray ac- 
cumulates, and the exertion 
brought on the coughing. In 
spite of this he was wonder- 
fully content, and sitting 
wrapped in his oil-skins hud- 
died up in the cockpit, gazed 
almost lovingly at the long 
ravening waves as, one after 
another, they tore past him 
out of the darkness. 

For three days and nights 
he remained hove-to like this, 
and the lack of sleep and exer- 
tion of pumping were making 
him very weak. All the time 
he was drifting before the wind, 
and going back to the English 
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shore. Then, on the fourth 
morning, although the wind 
and sea were still high, the sun 
suddenly broke through. Stay- 
son, who had been wondering 
if he was ever going to see it 
again, felt very glad. It seemed 
symbolic—it gave hope that 
there still might be something 
ahead. He stood up in the cock- 
pit, steadying himself against 
the cabin roof, and looked round 
on the wild rugged seascape. 

Then an object caught his 
eye. About half a mile away 
he caught a momentary glimpse 
of something black. He crawled 
into the cabin and got his 
glasses, and after a while he 
saw it twice again. It looked 
like a boat. 

It was still very rough and 
risky for sailing, but he deter- 
mined to chance it. 

He double-reefed the mizzen, 
and put a storm-jib on. Then 
he went forrard and got the 
sea-anchor in. It seemed to 
take ages, and brought on 
some coughing. He hurried 
back to the tiller, and got 
there just in time to prevent 
the boat getting broadside on. 
He had taken a rough compass- 
bearing of the black object, 
and edged his way towards it. 
The Sarcophagus made heavy 
weather of it, and shipped a 
good deal of water, but Stay- 
son had luckily shut the cabin 
doors. With his left hand he 
started bailing out the water 
in an old tin, while his right 
grasped the tiller and took 
the waves as much on the bow 
as possible. It had been touch 
and go for a few minutes, but 


gradually the danger passed. 
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Then he saw the object 
again. Undoubtedly it was 
a boat. He wondered if there 
was aly one in it. An intense 
longing to speak to some one 
came over him. 

At length he ran up along- 
side the boat, and the two 
banged and crushed together. 
Stayson saw two jersey - clad 
figures lying huddled up to- 
gether in the bottom of the 
boat. He shouted, but they 
did not stir. He saw they were 
lads—fishing lads—for on the 
stem of the boat was carved 
“§, T. Bose.” 

He caught the boat’s painter, 
which was tied to some float- 
ing planks of wood and oars— 
a rough sea-anchor. He cut 
it with his knife and made it 
fast, and the trawler’s boat 
swung astern of the Sarco- 
phagus. Then, with a tre- 
mendous effort to be quick, 
he got his sails down—and 
put his sea-anchor out. Both 
sails were half in the water, 
and the ropes were lashing 
about with fury—but that 
didn’t matter just yet. 

With feverish impatience he 
pulled the boat alongside the 
Sarcophagus, having put two 
fenders over the side, and 
tumbled into it. He anxiously 
turned the lads over on their 
backs ; their faces looked cold 
and blue and dead, but they 
were breathing. 

“ Thank God—they’re alive,” 
he shouted. 

One opened his eyes, but 
shut them immediately. Stay- 
son climbed back into the 
Sarcophagus, and got a bottle 
of whisky from out of the 
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cabin. He got back to the boat, 
and forced some of the spirit 
between the boys’ lips. Some 
of it was swallowed, but most 
of it went to join the water 
which was washing backwards 
and forwards in the bottom of 
the boat. 

At last one of the lads re- 
gained a partial consciousness, 
and Stayson, by encouragement, 
entreaty, and force, managed 
to get him into the Sarcophagus’s 
cockpit. It took him about an 
hour, and he had three cough- 
ing fits, but it was done at 
last. 

Then he drank half a bottle 
of spirits himself, and went 
back for the other. He was 
absolutely inert, and Stayson 
was unable to lift him. Once, 
in trying, he was thrown over 
the side of the boat into the 
sea by the tremendous pitching. 
Luckily he caught the gunwale, 
and dragged himself in again. 

For a few moments he was 
absolutely thwarted; then he 
got an inspiration. He un- 
hooked the mainsail peak hal- 
yard, and, putting the hook 
under the boy’s belt, hauled on 
the rope. The lad came up 
bent double, and, swinging with 
the movement of the boat, was 
dumped on deck. Eventually 
he had them lying side by side 
on the cabin floor; there was 
too much movement for them 
to stay in the bunks. Stayson 
longed to lie down and sleep 
himself, and prayed aloud for. 
strength. He rested and 
coughed awhile, then ripped 
the sodden clothes from off 
the lads, and covered them 
with blankets. Then one of 
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them spoke, something indis- 
tinct, and Stayson felt su- 
premely happy. He got the 
primus-stove going, and made 
some hot grog. They both 
drank some of it, drowsily 
and only half-conscious. Then 
Stayson went out on deck to 
get things straight before night- 
fall, and before his whisky- 
given strength gave out. 

He cut the trawler’s boat 
loose—it was no use now,— 
tied up the shreds of sails 
that remained, and then col- 
lapsed in the cockpit. Some 
time afterwards an icy dash 
of spray brought him to, and 
he went down into the cabin. 
Both lads ate what he gave 
them—biscuit, tinned salmon, 
and marmalade, the first things 
that came out of the locker. 

Stayson asked them how 
they came to be alone in 
the boat; and bit by bit, 
and with prompting, he got 
their story. 

They had been in the wheel- 
house of the trawler Lose, 
while the rest of the crew were 
having their breakfast. That 
was three days ago. It was a 
pretty rough sea, and they 
had not got their gear down. 
They were just lying broad- 
side on, as trawlers always will, 
unless the sea is very bad, 
when they had to go ahead 
into it and burn coal. Sud- 
denly a big wave swept right 
over her stern. Some of it 
must have gone down into the 
cabin, and they thought some 
water must have got into the 
big carbide tin, which was 
kept at the foot of the com- 
panion. Anyway, the first thing 


they knew was a shoot of flame 
coming out of the galley door, 
They heard cries, but could not 
do anything. The cries stopped 
very soon—and the whole of 
the after end of the trawler 
became a blaze of flame. When 
she was sinking they launched 
the boat and got into it. The 
words came out drowsily, and 
it seemed as though they were 
talking in their sleep. 

Stayson listened to them 
with his head close down to 
their faces, for the noise out- 
side was appalling. 

“If anything happens to me 
in the night,’’ he shouted, “‘ steer 
north-east—north-east.” 

One boy nodded slowly, then 
turned over and slept. 

As night came on Stayson 
watched over them with an 
almost motherly _ solicitude. 
They slept deeply, and Stay- 
son, worn out, wet through 
and utterly tired, himself fell 
into a fitful slumber, sitting 
propped up half in the cabin 
and half in the cockpit. 

Towards dawn he awoke to 
find that, although the sea 
and wind had gone down con- 
siderably, he was sitting in 
several inches of water. The 
boat must be making water. 
That banging about alongside 
the trawler’s boat must have 
started a leak. Slowly,. and 
with infinite pain, he dragged 
himself to the pump. He 
pumped for an hour that seemed 
like a century. Every nerve 
and musele and sinew seemed 
to shriek aloud for mercy, but 
the inexorable mind held on. 
He grew light-headed, and once 
he saw a woman helping him 
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press down the handle of the 
pump, and talking to him, en- 
couraging and comforting. 

Whatever may be the ex- 
planation, certain it is that in 
far-away London a woman lay 
sleepless all that night, con- 
sumed with a feverish anxiety 
for him. 

At length the water went 
down beneath the cabin floor, 
and Stayson got the stove 
going and cooked some food. 
Both the boys ate; then, as 
they still seemed dull and 
sleepy, he let them lie. When 
he went out on deck again, it 
was nearly light, and he could 
see land astern. It was high 
land, and one or two lights 
were twinkling on the cliff 
top. 

With a supreme effort he 
got the mainsail and foresail 
up, then cut the sea-anchor 
rope. Then he turned the 
ship landwards, just as the 
edge of a fiery red sun cut the 
horizon ; he felt as though his 
body were dead, but his mind 
was supremely happy. 

Two thoughts ran through 
his brain, indistinct but ab- 
sorbing. One a sense of ac- 
complishment and justification, 
the other—the lawyer habit 
of thought—there was too 
much, too long a series of 
coincidence for it to be just 
chance. Could it be just chance 
that had snatched him from 
his busy work in London, sent 
him out into these long grey 
wastes of sea to arrive at a 
crucial moment, and to be the 
instrument of saving two young 
lives from destruction ? 
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The divine hand was at last 
apparent. 

An hour later he was outside 
a little harbour, and a motor 
fishing-boat was coming out 
between the two jetties. 

Stayson waved to the man, 
and he came almost alongside. 
The sight of Stayson told him 
that he was dealing with ex- 
tremities. 

** T’'ll tow you in,” he shouted. 

He threw a rope, and Stay- 
son grabbed it, and, climbing 
painfully forrard, made it 
fast. 

A prolonged coughing fitseized 
him as he was coming back. 
He half fell into his seat in the 
cockpit, then raised his hand 
as @ signal that he was ready. 
The motor-boat started; and 
Stayson kept the yacht in her 
wake. 

The sun was well clear of 
the horizon now, and Stayson 
gazed longingly on his native 
land. 

It seemed as though he was 
returning to her in a blaze of 
glory, and God seemed very 
good and near. 

The launch puffed fussily 
between the pier-heads, and 
the yacht followed her faith- 
fully into the smooth water of 
the harbour. Then the launch 
turned to the left to bring her 
to the anchorage, but the Sar- 
cophagus went straight ahead, 
and was pulled up with a jerk. 

“Starboard yer helm,” 
shouted the fisherman, “ star- 
board like hell.” 

: But the hand that gripped 

the tiller was already growing 

cold, and the last voyage ended. 
B 
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MY FRIEND THE SHEIKH. 


Not long ago a brief and 
casual reference was made in 
some of the newspapers to the 
death of Mubarak, Sheikh of 
Koweit. Few readers saw in 
this an allusion to one mesh in 
the network of British, Turkish, 
and German diplomacy and 
intrigue in which the Bagdad 
Railway was involved. To 
myself it was the news of the 
death of an old friend, and of 
a remarkable man who ranked 
high among the sheikhs of 
modern Arabia. What part 
he played in the Great War 
I do not know ; he must, from 
his proximity to Basra, have 
been to some extent involved 
in the Mesopotamian opera- 
tions, and, if so, I feel sure 
he was our staunch ally. But 
my recollections of him are of 
earlier date, and I record them 
here as a small memorial to a 
great man. 

The town of Koweit lies on 
the border of the Arabian 
desert near the head of the 
Persian Gulf. Behind it stretch 
leagues of sand; in front is a 
large desolate sheet of water 
enclosed in a bay, which forms 
its harbour. From the deck 
of a ship lying in the bay 
nothing meets the eye but the 
sea horizon all round, except 
where, to the south and west, 
a long low strip of sand is 
visible, broken by a group of 
brown, clay-built, flat-roofed 
houses which form the town. 
A mor. dreary and uninterest- 


ing spot could hardly be 
imagined. 

About a dozen years before 
the world-war broke out it 
was my destiny to dwell for 
some months in this desert 
harbour in command of one 
of His Britannic Majesty’s 
cruisers, which I will call the 
Stella. The circumstances that 
brought the cruiser there need 
not be set forth in detail; 
suffice it to say that this 
strange and almost unknown 
harbour of Koweit was at that 
time a storm-centre of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. For the great 
railway that was then slowly 
crawling across Asia Minor from 
the Bosphorus to the Persian 
Gulf needed a port for its 
terminus on that gulf, and 
what harbour was more suit- 
able than this of Koweit? 
The question as to who con- 
trolled, or was to control, this 
sand-surrounded sheet of water 
became one of vital import- 
ance. 

The territory in which the 
harbour lay, ruled over by the 
Sheikh of Koweit, was claimed 
by Turkey; the Sheikh re- 
pudiated this claim, and as- 
serted his own sovereign in- 
dependence. Germany, in- 
tensely interested in the matter, 
supported the Turkish claim, 
and, moreover, made strenuous 
efforts to obtain from the Sheikh 
the lease of a site for the rail- 
way terminus on the shore of 
the harbour, but without suc- 
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cess, for the Sheikh was under 
an agreement with the British 
Government not to dispose of 
an inch of his territory without 
their consent. 

It was on account of this 
state of affairs, and the com- 
plications and intrigues attend- 
ing it, that the Stella lay there, 
week after week—‘‘a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean,” — 
alone in exceeding loneliness, 
waiting and watching for events. 
It was summer, and the heat 
was intense. The ship was 
floating in hot water; from a 
cloudless brazen sky the sun 
beat down mercilessly from 
sunrise to sunset; the air 
quivered with the heat vapours 
ascending from sea and sand. 
It was not until the fiery red 
globe was sinking below the 
horizon that one could venture 
out from under cover. 

One day, soon after my arrival, 
as evening came on I landed, 
with some officers, to call on 
the Sheikh, using a steamboat 
for the passage to the shore, for 
the ship lay three miles distant 
from the town owing to shoal 
water. There were no piers 
or jetties, and the boat could 
only approach to some fifty 
yards from the beach. Several 
fine Arab horses were waiting 
for us, and these were led into 
the water so that we could 
mount them from the boat, and 
so land dry-shod. This we did 
as rapidly as possible, for the 
smells on the beach were ap- 
palling, and constrained us not 
only to hurry but to smoke 
cheroots furiously while landing. 

As we left our boat behind 
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us we left with it the twentieth 
century and all its works, and 
found ourselves plunged into 
the days of Haroun-al-Raschid 
and the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ I 
had visited many remote and 
almost untrodden parts of the 
world, and everywhere I had 
found some traces of Birming- 
ham and Manchester, of some- 
thing European or American’; 
but here in Koweit I could see 
nothing of such origin: all 
was purely Oriental and ap- 
parently archaic, with one ex- 
ception—firearms. 

The town, with a population 
of 15,000, was large and far- 
spread ; the houses all of brown 
clay or mud, square-shaped 
and flat-roofed; the streets 
very narrow and tortuous; 
the bazaars typically Eastern, 
displaying no fine treasures, 
however, but the simplest ne- 
cessities of life in the shape of 
food and clothing required by 
an Arab population. The town 
was walled all round except 
by the shore, and had but one 
gate, opening upon the desert ; 
and outside this gate were 
camps of wandering Bedouins 
with their horses, camels, and 
sheep. 

A short ride from the place 
where we had landed brought 
us to the Sheikh’s palace, a 
house differing little from the 
others except in size. In an 
outer courtyard a number of 
grave and stately Arabs were 
seated ; they were dressed in 
the flowing robes of the 
Bedouins with the invariable 
head-dress of red and white 
cloth, bound with a double 
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band of camel’s-hair cord. 
These men rose respectfully 
as we passed them and entered 
an inner courtyard, whence we 
mounted a flight of steps lead- 
ing to the flat roof above 
Here were more Arabs, appa- 
rently of higher rank, one of 
whom came forward to greet 
us, and led us into a room 
built on the roof. This was 
the Sheikh’s reception - room 
and council-chamber, a large 
and airy apartment looking 
out over the roof below upon 
the harbour and surrounding 
country. A Persian carpet was 
on the floor, and divans, chairs, 
and small tables formed the 
furniture. 

As we entered, Sheikh Mu- 
barak met us, shook hands, 
and invited us to be seated. 
Two of the principal Arabs 
had come in with us; the 
remainder stayed outside. All 
treated the Sheikh with the 
utmost awe and respect. 

His appearance justified this 
attitude. Sheikh Mubarak ibn 
Subah—to give him his full 
name—was a man of about 
sixty years of age, of medium 
height, though he looked taller 
in his flowing Arab dress, which 
was similar to that worn by 
the others. Under the pro- 
jecting folds of the head-dress 
a strong, stern, hawk-like face, 
with a pair of very shrewd 
penetrating eyes looked out ; 
a grizzled grey beard failed to 
conceal a firm mouth. His 
bearing was dignified, but 
friendly and courteous, and I 
saw that here was a man who 
could be as firm and faithful 
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a friend as a determined and 
relentless enemy. 

It was, of course, to be ex- 
pected that he would be friendly 
towards me, for I was there to 
support him in his indepen- 
dence and to defend him from 
aggression. And during the 
months I was at Koweit he 
and I remained firm friends. 

Coffee was brought in by a 
dark-skinned attendant ; it was 
served in small cups without 
handles, and was poured out 
of a huge brass pot with a very 
long projecting curved lip. Con- 
versation was maintained by 
means of my interpreter, Ab- 
dullah, whose knowledge of 
Arabic (like Sam Weller’s of 
London) was “ extensive and 
peculiar,” for he had accom- 
panied several caravans of pil- 
grims across Arabia from the 
Persian Gulf to Mecca. 

At the farther end of the 
reception-room an archway 
gave access to an inner room, 
where the coffee was prepared, 
and one of the doors from this 
inner room led into the Sheikh’s 
private quarters and harem. 
This room will be mentioned 
later in connection with an 
interesting incident. 

My first visit to Mubarak 
closed with friendly farewells, 
and he placed his horses at 
the disposal of myself and the 
officers whenever we wished 
to ride, an invitation of which 
we were glad to avail ourselves. 
It became my regular custom 
to land every evening at sun- 
set, mount a beautiful mare 
called ‘‘ Wazna,”’ caparisoned 
in a purple and silver saddle- 
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cloth, ride through the narrow 
streets of the town and through 
the maze of the crowded 
bazaars, emerge through the 
gate, and go for a gallop over 
the desert, returning at dark 
for a cup of coffee and a talk 
with the Sheikh before going 
on board. 

Mubarak himself never visited 
me on board the ship, but I 
had frequent visits from his 
son, Jabur, and his vizier, 
Hadji Ali. Jabur was a fine- 
looking, thick-set, black- 
bearded man, who was on ex- 
cellent terms with his father, 
and seemed to me a “ chip of 
the old block.” Hadji Ali was 
a crafty-looking old fellow with 
one eye, which he certainly 
kept wide open. From fre- 
quent conversations with these 
two, as well as with the Sheikh, 
I soon became aware of the 
network of intrigues with which 
Mubarak was surrounded. The 
Turkish authorities at Basra 
(backed from Constantinople 
and from Berlin) were inciting 
Abdul Aziz Ibn Raschid, the 
Emir of Nejd, the territory 
adjoining that of Mubarak, to 
attack the latter, who was an 
old enemy of his, promising 
Turkish co-operation. No 
doubt their object was to create 
a pretext for Turkish interven- 
tion and a further assertion 
of sovereignty. It was also 
reported from Basra that the 
Turks would make an attempt 
upon Koweit by sea, while Ibn 
Raschid attacked by land. 

In addition to these political 
enemies, Mubarak had some 
bitter private enemies at Basra 
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consequent on the circum- 
stances of his obtaining the 
position of Sheikh of Koweit. 
These circumstances make a 
story worthy of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ and were related to 
me by my interpreter, Ab- 
dullah. It appeared that when 
the old Sheikh, Mubarak’s 
father, died, a dispute arose as 
to the succession. Mubarak 
considered himself the rightful 
heir, but his two brothers (pro- 
bably by a different mother) 
proclaimed themselves joint- 
Sheikhs, and took the direc- 
tion of affairs into their hands. 
In these wilds of Arabia there 
is only one law—that of the 
strong arm,—and Mubarak had 
no means of appealing against 
the self-asserted claim of his 
brothers. He could only bide 
his time, gather adherents, and 
await an opportunity. His 
brothers feared him, and it 
came to his ears that to avoid 
further trouble they had de- 
cided to assassinate him. There 
were only two courses open to 
Mubarak — either to fly from 
the country, or to forestall his 
brothers. He rejected the first 
and determined on the second. 
How he carried it out was thus 
narrated to me by Abdullah :— 

“One of the brothers, called 
Mahmoud, lived in a house 
near the Mosque ; the other in 
another house not far away. 
Now there was living in Mah- 
moud’s house a man who was 
a very religious man: every 
morning, before sun get up, 
he go out of the house to say 
prayer at the Mosque, and he 
leave the door open till he come 
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back. Now, Mubarak he know 
this. He says to Jabur, ‘ You 
go to the house of Hassan 
(that was the other brother) 
and be ready with your rifle ; 
when you hear my rifle go off, 
you shoot Hassan.’ Very early 
in the morning, before the sun 
get up, Jabur goes to Hassan’s 
house (he knows the way in) 
and waits. Mubarak wait out- 
side Mahmoud’s house. Soon 
he see the religious man come 
out and go to the mosque, 
leaving the door open. So 
Mubarak goes in through the 
door and goes up on the roof, 
where Mahmoud sleeps. He 
sees Mahmoud sleeping on the 
bed, and his wife with him 
and a little child. The wife 
hears him and sits up in the 
bed, very frightened. Mubarak 
says to her, ‘Go away and 
take the child.’ She goes away 
with the child, and Mahmoud 
wakes up with all this talk, 
and sees Mubarak with his 
rifle in his hand. ‘ What do 
you want, Mubarak ? ’ he says. 
Mubarak says, ‘Mahmoud, I 
have come to kill you. Say 
your prayers.’ For you know, 
sir, when a Mahommedan is 
going to kill a man he always 
lets him say his prayers first.”’ 

** Quite right,” I interjected. 

“So Mahmoud say, ‘ La Ilaha 
ill-Allah ’ and say his prayers, 
and then Mubarak shoot him 
dead with his rifle. Then he 
listen and hear another rifle 
fire, and he knows Jabur has 
killed Hassan. So he goes out 
and he and Jabur go to the 
gate and call all the people 
there and tell them Mubarak 
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is Sheikh, and the people shout 
because they are glad. So 
Mubarak was Sheikh of Ko- 
weit.” 

This summary and truly 
Oriental method of obtaining 
his rights led, of course, to 
bitter enmity towards him on 
the part of the murdered 
brothers’ relatives and friends, 
who migrated to Basra and 
there helped the Turks in every 
possible way in their intrigues 
against Mubarak and Koweit. 
Mubarak himself, though pop- 
ular with his people and with 
neighbouring Bedouin tribes, 
lived in constant fear of assas- 
sination, and when no British 
ship was in the harbour, never 
slept in the same place through- 
out the night. He would retire 
to rest, but soon afterwards 
changed to another part of his 
palace, so that no enemy could 
be sure where to find him. But 
as long as a British cruiser was 
lying off Koweit he found this 
unnecessary, and passed peace- 
ful and undisturbed nights. 

But he was always in danger. 
Here is another little ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ story. Mubarak was 
entertaining some Bedouin 
chiefs one day in the reception- 
room I have before described. 
Coffee was brought in, but just 
as it was being poured out, 
Hadji Ali came close to Mu- 
barak and whispered in his 
ear, “‘ Do not drink this coffee ; 
it is poisoned.” Mubarak, un- 
moved, calmly said, “ Get an- 
other man and have fresh 
coffee made,” and continued his 
conversation with his guests. 

Hadji Ali, it seems, while 
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watching the making of the 
coffee (unknown to the slave 
who was making it), had seen 
the door leading into the harem 
open very slightly, a woman’s 
arm extended through it, hold- 
ing something in the hand, had 
heard the woman’s whisper, 
“Put this in the coffee,” and 
had seen the slave take it and 
put it into the pot. 

“What was done to the 
slave?” I asked Abdullah. 

“Oh, they take him away 
and kill him,”’ he replied. 

* And the woman ? ” 

“She only a woman, so they 
not kill her; they send her 
away.” 

I had heard that Mubarak, 
after disposing of his brother 
Mahmoud, had annexed his 
harem ; whether this was true 
or not I cannot say, but it 
seems quite possible, and if 
such was the case the action 
of this woman can be ac- 
counted for. 

Mubarak had a small son 
called Hamid, a beautiful little 
boy of about six, with great 
liquid eyes like those of a 
gazelle, who used sometimes 
to be with the Sheikh during 
my visits to him. It was evi- 
dent that the grim old man was 
devoted to this child, and I 
wondered what the mother was 
like and where she came from. 
None of Mubarak’s wives, of 
course, could be seen, and 
though we met many women 
in the streets and bazaars they 
were so heavily veiled and 
muffled up that it was im- 
possible to judge either their 
faces or figures. Riding along 
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the shore one day I passed a 
number of women and children 
bathing in the sea, and though 
the former kept their faces 
veiled even in the water they 
were not so chary as to the 
rest of their persons, and it 
could be seen that their skins 
varied from almost ebony black- 
ness to almost European fair- 
ness, 80 presumably many races 
were represented. 

About eight miles from Ko- 
weit, on the sea-shore near the 
entrance of the bay, stood an 
Arab fort, which I was anxious 
to see. I asked the Sheikh if 
he would allow me to visit it 
with some officers and let us 
have some horses and a camel to 
carry our provisions. To this 
he willingly agreed, and offered 
further to provide food for us ; 
this I declined, saying we would 
bring our own, and asked him 
if he or his son Jabur would 
join us. 

Having made our prepara- 
tions, a day or two later I left 
the ship at 4.30 a.m. with three 
officers, a marine servant, and 
Abdullah the interpreter, and 
on landing repaired to the 
Sheikh’s house, where Jabur 
informed us that the Sheikh 
himself was coming out with 
us, and would drive in his 
carriage. Soon afterwards Mu- 
barak appeared, and so did his 
carriage—an Indian “ gharry,” 
and the only wheeled vehicle 
I saw in Koweit. At 5.30 we 
started off, the Sheikh driving, 
the rest of us riding, and after 
passing through the town were 
soon galloping over the desert. 
The Sheikh was accompanied 
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by three or four of his men— 
picturesque figures in their flow- 
ing robes, with rifles in their 
hands and bestriding splendid 
Arab horses. 

Once on the desert there was 
no holding our horses in—they 
flew like the wind; and all we 
could do was to hold on and 
look out for sand-holes, which 
were numerous, and which the 
horses avoided very cleverly, 
but sometimes with disconcert- 
ing abruptness. For miles we 
galloped over the brown sand, 
undulating here and there, and 
bare except for occasional thin 
tufts of grass or small crawling 
bushes, which appeared to be 
all the food available for the 
numbers of black sheep and 
goats that we saw. Now and 
then we passed a Bedouin en- 
campment or a few travellers 
on camels or donkeys, bound 
for Koweit. 

At 6.30 we arrived at the 
solitary fort, and were not 
sorry to dismount and sit in 
its shade, for the sun was 
already very hot. Soon after- 
wards the Sheikh arrived in 
his gharry, followed by the 
camel with our marine servant 
and provisions. We were about 
to unpack our breakfast when 
Mubarak interposed and (rather 
to our dismay) informed us that 
he had brought breakfast for 
us. We compromised by laying 
both ours and his out on the 
mat on the ground which formed 
our breakfast-table in the shade 
outside the fort. The Sheikh’s 
contribution consisted of large 
pieces of cooked meat and an 
enormous pilau of rice, highly 
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spiced. These looked well- 
cooked and appetising, but were 
so freely fingered by the attend- 
ants, who tore the meat to 
pieces with their hands, that 
we were a little reluctant to 
begin. Politeness, however, 
obliged us to conceal our feel- 
ings, and we fell to with smiles. 
In my turn, I offered the Sheikh 
some sardines; he regarded 
them with deep suspicion, but 
politeness again obliged: he 
tasted a little, but no more; 
he preferred his own style of 
food, using his hands to eat 
the meat and rice. He did, 
however, unbend so far as to 
eat some of our strawberry jam 
with his meat. Throughout the 
meal, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of knives and forks and 
other civilised implements, he 
behaved like a thorough gentle- 
man, and with perfect dignity 
and courtliness of manners. It 
is, indeed, impossible to de- 
scribe the dignity and stateli- 
ness of Sheikh Mubarak at all 
times: his gravity and self- 
possession ; his slow and stately 
walk; a fine old figure in his 
long Arab robes and flowing 
head-dress. 

He had brought with him 
little Hamid, who did full jus- 
tice to the meat and pilau, and 
also showed a deep apprecia- 
tion of our strawberry jam and 
mixed biscuits. 

After breakfast and a smoke 
we retired inside the fort to 
avoid the sun. The fort stood 
on a mound in the desert; it 
was square in shape, each side 
about sixty feet in length. At 
each corner was a square tower 
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rising slightly above the walls ; 
each tower surmounted a room, 
with no windows but with a 
doorway leading into the inner 
courtyard. In one of these 
rooms we established ourselves 
for the day, the Sheikh and 
Hamid retiring to another. 
There was no escape for us; 
the courtyard was ablaze in 
the sun and cut off from any 
breath of breeze; to go out 
into it or outside the fort was 
to enter a furnace, for the re- 
flected heat from the ground 
beat upwards as fiercely as the 
sun beat downwards. 

The horses were tethered in 
the courtyard under the full 
blaze of the sun; I appealed 
to the Sheikh on their behalf, 
but he said they were quite 
used to it. 

Within our windowless and 
nearly airless room we remained 
all day—a day that seemed 
endless. It was too hot to 
sleep ; we could only sit on the 
mats, talk, smoke, and drink ; 
fortunately a deep well outside 
the fort furnished deliciously 
cool water, which cooled our 
soda-water. 

The tedium of our long wait 
was for a time relieved by a 
musical entertainment provided 
by a melancholy-looking Arab 
with a kind of fiddle possessing 
one string, and capable appa- 
rently of producing only one 
note, which the player varied 
with an occasional trill, turn, 
or shake. To the accompani- 
ment of this monotonous in- 
strument the player and an- 
other Arab, in melancholy and 
nasal tones sang, the subjects 
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of their songs, according to 
Abdullah, being the following— 

1. Song of sorrow. 

2. Song about women: how, 
when their husbands tire 
of them, they must -be 
banished. 

3. Camel song: sung by 
camel-drivers when tra- 
velling by caravan. 

4, Song about « horse. 

There were several more songs, 
but we were too tired to ask 
what they were about. The 
subjects were no doubt of 
pleasing variety, but the tune 
and manner of singing were 
always the same, and after an 
hour of it we had had enough, 
and dismissed the two Calenders 
with bakshish. 

After having some tea we 
packed up, and at 5.30 P.M., 
to our immense relief, started 
on the ride back to Koweit, 
where we bade the Sheikh 
good night, and returned on 
board after an interesting ex- 
pedition, but one we were not 
at all inclined to repeat. 

Time passed uneventfully at 
Koweit, with many rumours, 
however, of Ibn Raschid’s war- 
like intentions and movements, 
until August, when a cloud of 
black smoke appeared at the 
entrance of the bay one day, 
heralding the approach of a 
Turkish man-of-war. As I sus- 
pected her of aggressive inten- 
tions, I ordered steam to be 
raised in readiness for a move. 
When within some five miles 
of Koweit she stopped, and 
appeared to have anchored. 
After watching her for some 
time, I thought it advisable to 
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see what she was about, so I 
weighed anchor and steamed 
down the bay towards her. As 
we approached, I saw that she 
was again under way and head- 
ing for Koweit. I steamed past 
her, then turned end followed 
her until she anchored off the 
town, when I anchored near 
her; then, getting into my 
boat, I went to call on the 
Turkish captain. I was re- 
ceived with due ceremony and 
a@ guard, but the Turkish cap- 
tain was ill at ease, and not 
inclined to be friendly. He 
led me into his cabin, where 
we sat and held conversation 
with the aid of my interpreter, 
Abdullah, during which I ob- 
served that the skylight over 
our heads was lined with a row 
of villainous -looking Turks, 
who made no attempt to con- 
ceal their interest in our pro- 
ceedings. The Turkish captain 
was not disposed to be com- 
municative as to his reasons 
for visiting Koweit, and said 
he had merely come to call on 
the Sheikh. Knowing full well 
the Turkish feelings towards 
Mubarak and their claim of 
sovereignty, or at least of 
suzerainty, over Koweit, I felt 
it my duty very politely to tell 
him that if he attempted to 
land any men or exercise any 
force against the Sheikh, I 
would feel it my unpleasant 
duty to prevent it by force. 
He took this rather scowlingly, 
but repeated that he had no 
intentions of that kind. 

I did not trust him, however, 
and after leaving him I went 
ashore and told the Sheikh of 
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the conversation I had held, 
requesting him to show a bold 
front and not to be intimidated 
by threats, and promised to 
keep an eye on the Turkish 
ship and to prevent any aggres- 
sive action. Returning to my 
ship, I found a thick mist creep- 
ing over the harbour, and saw 
that during my absence the 
Turk had moved his ship far- 
ther away from the Stella and 
nearer to Koweit. So I ordered 
the anchor to be weighed and 
followed the direction taken by 
the Turk until I again saw him 
through the mist, and anchored 
near him. By this time dark- 
ness had come on, and I ar- 
ranged to have our search- 
lights directed upon the Turk 
and kept on him through the 
night, which passed peacefully. 

Early the next morning the 
Turkish captain was seen to 
be on his way to the shore to 
call on the Sheikh, and an 
hour or two afterwards to re- 
turn to his ship. Then he 
came to call on me, and was 
received, of course, with due 
form and ceremony. In my 
cabin he asked for my name 
and the name of my ship, and 
informed me that he was re- 
turning to Basra, and would 
report my conduct to the Sultan 
of Turkey. 

“Of what do you com- 
plain?” I asked. “Of the 
actual communication I made 
to you, or of my manner of 
making it?” 

** Both,” he replied. 

“Tf my manner was want- 
ing in courtesy,” I said, “I 
much regret it, but what I 
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said had to be said, and if 
you wish to report it, well and 
good.” 

So we parted, civilly but 
coolly, and the Turkish ship 
soon afterwards steamed away 
to Basra. I heard afterwards 
that I was duly reported to 
the Sultan, who complained 
to the British Government, 
put I heard no more on the 
subject, having sent in my 
own report of the affair in 
the meantime. 

The Sheikh, when I called 
on him later, told me that the 
Turkish captain had threatened 
him with dirs consequences if 
he failed to acknowledge the 
Sultan as his sovereign, but 
that he had not budged in his 
attitude of mdepencdence. He 
also told me that all through 
that misty night the whole 
length of the beach was lined 
with his men, irmed with rifles, 
under Jabur, in case the Turks 
should attempt a surprise land- 
ing in the mist and darkness. 

Uneventful weeks passed by, 
durirs which I rode nearly 
every evening for exercise, and 
also made with the f£heikh 
certain arrangements for the 
defence of the town against 
attacks by lind, selecting vari- 
ous points where guns (which 
could be lent trom the ship) 
might be placed, and ascer- 
taining the positions of the 
wells from which the *»wn 
obtained its water supply to 
ensure their being covered by 
the guns of the ship. 

Those rides vere always en- 
joyable, for the bazaars were 
interesting, the narrow irre- 
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gular streets with great wooden 
doors, sometimes carved, lead- 
ing into the windowless houses, 
were surprising and mysteri- 
ous; the market-place outside 
the gate was a mass of moving 
colours, with numerous Be- 
douin Arabs, veiled women, 
and quaint little children. At 
this gate the Sheikh sat early 
every morning with a guard of 
soldiers, to administer justice, 
hear complaints, and receive 
dues paid to him by visiting 
Bedouins. Wandering through 
these scenes was, as I have 
said, a realisation of the days 
of Haroun-al-Raschid in Bag- 
dad. .It was a pleasure, too, 
to be tride Wazna, the most 
lovely Arab mare that could 
be imagined, with her skin of 
satin, her splendid shape, and 
beautiful eyes; full of spirit 
and fast as the wind, yet docile 
and obedient to a whisper. 
My affection for Wazna was a 
constant source of amusement 
to the Sheikh, and before I 
left Koweit he offered her to 
me as a gift, whicl, of course, 
I was unable to accept. 

In Septumber I had to take 
the ship to Kharag Island for 
a few days to carry out target 
practice; on returning to Ko- 
weit, I was astonished to see, 
through my glasses, a8 we ap- 
proached our anchorage, that 
the desert surrov ading the town 
was covered with enormous 
numbers of flocks, camels, horses, 
and Bedouin tents, which had 
not been there when I left 
Koweit a week before. Some- 
thing was in the wind. Hadji 
Ali, the one-eyed, came on 
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board as soon as we had an- 
chored, with a message from 
the Sheikh to tell me that the 
forces of his enemy, the Emir 
Ibn Raschid of Nejd (egged on, 
of course, by the Turks) were 
within three days’ march of 
Koweit, and that he, the Sheikh, 
was consequently assembling 
all his fighting men. 

Matters were looking serious, 
and I sent a message to Bushire 
to inform the senior naval officer 
there of the situation, in the 
meantime awaiting events with 
the intention of supporting Mu- 
barak if an attack should take 
place. The next day, hearing 
that he was going to review his 
forces, I landed in the after- 
noon and called on the Sheikh, 
who was waiting for me before 
riding out to the review. Full 
of the expectation of fighting, 
the old chief was in the highest 
spirits ; I had never seen him 
unbend and talk so much be- 
fore; and he was delighted to 
have me and the officers with 
me to accompany him, for, of 
course, our presence added to 
his prestige. 

After sherbet, coffee, and 
cigarettes, we mounted our 
horses. The Sheikh rode a 
splendid white horse, with gor- 
geous trappings, and headed 
the cavaleade, which was pre- 
ceded by a large escort of 
Arabs armed with rifles. We 
followed the Sheikh, and be- 
hind us came numerous Arabs 
on horseback and on foot. Our 
progress through the streets 
and bazaars was striking. All 
the Arabs had donned their 
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brightest garb to do honour to 
the occasion; red, orange, and 
light brown were the prevailing 
colours. The escort marching 
in front and singing loud sonor- 
ous war-songs, stretched across 
the street, clearing a way for 
us; the people drew back into 
doorways and corners shouting 
cheers to the Sheikh; the 
veiled women waved their 
hands and cried in a continu- 
ous shrill squeak, ‘“ La-la-la- 
la-la!” Every man we saw, 
except the blind or helpless, 
even old grey-beards, carried 
a rifle. 

We emerged from the town 
upon the open desert, which, 
as far as the eye could see, 
was black with people. In the 
centre were numerous armed 
men, who attached themselves 
to our procession ; on each side 
as we advanced were thousands 
of women, maintaining their 
shrill ‘“ La-la-la-la!” without 
ceasing. Ahead of us we saw 
a mass of men with banners 
of red or green, bearing Arabic 
inscriptions, waving over them. 
As we approached, we found 
these men were drawn up in 
long lines, not very regular, 
but with some attempt at 
formation, and we rode along 
these lines, Sheikh Mubarak, 
a proud and noble figure on 
his white horse, at our head. 
As we passed, all the men— 
wild with excitement—danced, 
waved their rifles, and yelled, 
making a terrific din, to which 
drums loudly added. Most of 
the men looked wild and bar- 
barous, with long hair stream- 
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ing in the wind, but many of 
the older ones were fine-looking 
old patriarchs, reminding one 
of pictures from the Bible. The 
dancing, which resembled the 
motions of a man compelled 
to stand on hot bricks—.e., 
alternate feet raised rapidly— 
looked comic, especially in the 
case of venerable old gentle- 
men, grey and portly, with the 
aspect of Moses and Abraham. 
In front of our escort, as we 
moved along, a pair of mounted 
Bedouins would wildly gallop, 
meeting each other half-way 
and firing their rifles in the 
air as they passed each other— 
an exhibition of Arab warfare. 

It was a wonderful and rare 
spectacle. There must have 
been at least 10,000 people 
scattered over the plain, and 
their devotion and loyalty to 
Sheikh Mubarak was clearly 
evident. Returning to the town 
after the review, the old Sheikh, 
over coffee and cigarettes with 
us, was immensely pleased and 
elated, as well he might be, 
and expressed himself as ready 
to tackle Ibn Raschid or any 
other sheikh in Arabia. 

Soon afterwards we heard 
that Raschid, who had ad- 
vanced to within a few hours’ 
march of Koweit, had, after 
helping himself to a few hun- 
dred sheep, retired to a dis- 
tance, evidently scared by the 
news of Mubarak’s warlike 
preparations. 

My news of these events had 
brought to Koweit two or 
three additional cruisers to assist 
in its defence if required, and 
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for some weeks we were all 
busy in making preparations 
for that purpose, both at Koweit 
and at Jehara, a place at the 
head of the bay which formed 
an advanced position of de- 
fence, where guns were landed 
and placed, and some of Mu- 
barak’s men instructed in their 
use. Guns were also mounted 
in dhows, to form armed patrols 
along the shore. 

All these preparations, aided 
by diplomatic action (which 
resulted from them), led to the 
abandonment—at least for a 
time—of aggressive movements 
on the part of Ibn Raschid and 
the Turks, and peace again fell 
upon Koweit. 

In October I sailed for an- 
other part of the station, ex- 
pecting (and, to tell the truth, 
hoping) never to see Koweit 
again, after four months of 
such heat and discomfort—on 
which I have refrained from 
dwelling—as I had never ex- 
perienced before. But it was 
with genuine regret that I 
parted from my friend the 
Sheikh. Our close intercourse 
for four months had led to a 
mutual understanding and 
friendship that almost amount- 
ed to brotherhood, and it was 
with genuine emotion that Mu- 
barak bade me farewell. 

But in the following January 
the Turks were again becoming 
aggressive towards Mubarak, 
and the Stella was ordered to 
proceed from Bombay to Ko- 
weit. On our arrival there 
we found three other British 
cruisers, and the arrangements 
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for the defence of Koweit and 
Jehara remaining in full force. 
The Turkish sloop Zohaf, with 
which I had had the encounter 
previously narrated, had again 
called at Koweit, bringing this 
time a high official from Basra 
with a peremptory message pur- 
porting to be from the Sultan 
of Turkey, ordering Mubarak 
to go to Constantinople and 
ask pardon for his presumptu- 
ous conduct, in which case he 
would be permitted to remain 
as Sheikh of Koweit, but if he 
refused, he would be banished. 
Needless to say, Mubarak, sup- 
ported by the British naval 
officer on the spot, declined the 
invitation, and the Turkish 
official went off in high dudgeon, 
vowing vengeance. The Sultan 
later on denied all knowledge 
of the affair. 

The Turks, finding threats 
useless and hopes of direct 
attacks vain in the presence 
of British cruisers, now adopted 
@ more subtle method: they 
began a policy of gradual en- 
croachment on the outlying 
parts of Mubarak’s territory. 
This was a clever policy up to 
a certain point, for the exact 
boundaries of this territory 
were not clearly defined. 

We had again to wait and 
watch events. I spent most 
of this time of waiting at 
Jehara, where the Sheikh had 
temporarily taken up his quar- 
ters. He received me with the 
greatest affection, and we had 
some long talks on the subject 
of his enemies and their methods 
and intentions. I rode with 
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him round his camp, which wag 
pitched in the desert outside 
the village of Jehara, and which 
included about 100 tents, with 
some 1500 men. 

The Sheikh’s favourite pas- 
time in winter was the ancient 
sport of falconry, and I should 
have greatly liked to accom- 
pany him in one of his hawking 
expeditions, but the times were 
too busy for him just then. 
To occupy our spare time, the 
weather being now cold, we 
laid out a golf-course in the 
desert, and played frequently, 
to the amazement and amuse- 
ment of the Arabs, some of 
whom we enlisted as caddies. 
It was amusing to see a grey- 
bearded and dignified Arab of 
patriarchal aspect engaged in 
this occupation. Our chief 
trouble was that every day on 
returning to our links we found 
that all the jam-pots, tins, &c., 
which we had placed in the 
“holes” had disappeared. 
These were evidently regarded 
as great treasures by the natives 
of the neighbourhood, and as 
fast as we replaced them they 
were stolen. 

I was playing golf one day 
when an Arab came to me with 
the news that a small party 
of Turks had pitched their 
tents a day’s march from Je- 
hara, in Mubarak’s territory. 
The Sheikh had then returned 
to Koweit, but I had an inter- 
view with his cousin, whom he 
had left in charge at Jehara, 
and with another Arab Sheikh, 
who was one of the most 
strikingly handsome, as well 
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as intelligent, men I had 
seen4Zin this country of fine- 
looking men. While the latter 
was explaining to me, by trac- 
ing in the sand, the position 
and routes likely to be taken 
by the Turks, a dust-covered 
Bedouin arrived, who had seen 
the Turks at a place called 
Safwan, which they occupied, 
and had ascertained that they 
had sent a party to occupy 
another place, nearer Koweit, 
called Um Kasr; both these 
places Mubarak claimed as his. 
These matters were referred 
to the British Resident at 
Bushire, and through him to 
the Indian Government, to be 
settled if possible by diplo- 
macy. Lord Curzon, the Vice- 
roy of India, protested strongly 
against these encroachments of 
the Turks, but without any 
immediate results. On the 
other hand, Ibn Raschid had 
ceased to be a menace to Mu- 
barak, having to confront a 
rebellion in his own country. 
After a month at Jehara I 
was again ordered to Bombay, 
and went to pay my last visit 
to Sheikh Mubarak in his palace 
at Koweit. During my previ- 
ous absence he had built a new 
reception-room on one of the 
higher terraces of the building. 
It was a more gorgeous apart- 
ment than the old one; open 
on all sides, with jalousies of 
polished wood; the ceiling de- 
corated in red and gold. The 
handsome Persian carpet had 
disappeared —Mubarak was now 
so British in his feelings that 
nothing but an English carpet 
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would suit him; and the floor 
was covered with a costly but 
hideous Kidderminster produc- 
tion, which he had procured at 
great expense, and of which he 
was immensely proud. 

I bade a warm farewell to 
the fine old Sheikh, to his son, 
Jabur, to the faithful Hadji 
Ali, and my other friends. They 
had all filled me with admira- 
tion and respect for the calm 
dignity and perfect courtesy 
they had invariably displayed 
during the many months of our 
intercourse, in times of excite- 
ment as well as of peace. And 
towering above them all in my 
memory is the stern and stately 
figure of Sheikh Mubarak. 

I never saw him again, but 
heard of him from time to 
time: how the Viceroy of 
India had called at Koweit in 
@ man-of-war of such a size 
as had never been seen there 
before, and had presented the 
Sheikh with a sword of honour ; 
how Mubarak had been made 
a Knight Commander of the 
Star of India and a Knight 
Commander of the Indian Em- 
pire; how his prestige had 
vastly increased ; how he had 
bought a yacht and cruised 
about the gulf; how he had 
given battle, with his allies, 
the Wahhabis, against Ibn 
Raschid and driven him back 
to Hail defeated ; and how the 
Turks had ceased to molest 
him. A British Political Officer 
had been established at Ko- 
weit ; British steamers called 
at the port regularly; trade 
had increased, and the town 
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had greatly extended. During 
the Great War Indian troops 
were camped at Koweit. Then 
came the announcement of 
Sheikh Mubarak’s death, full 
of years and of honours. 

What Koweit will be in the 
future now remains to be seen. 
It may, perhaps, some day be 
the terminus of the Dagdad 
Railway, after all, and develop 
into a great commercial port. 

Meanwhile it appears to be 
becoming prosperous and civil- 
ised. That means, no doubt, 
that it will soon possess police- 
men, newspapers, motor-cars, 
beer-houses, gramophones, ad- 
vertisement hoardings, moving 
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picture-shows, and other bless- 
ings of our civilisation. But I 
like better to think of the days 
when it was a living bit of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainment ; 
when I rode through the dusky 
bazaars and out through the 
gate to the desert on Wazna, 
most beautiful of Arab mares ; 
when I listened to the doleful 
music of the two Calenders or 
the stories of Hadji Ali the 
One-eyed ; and when, at the 
close of each burning day, I sat 
on the palace roof drinki 
coffee with my friend the Sheikh 
Mubarak ibn Subah, now gath- 
ered to his fathers. Peace to 
his ashes ! 
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THE RETARDATION OF THE ABBEY CLOCK. 


BY H. 


‘Look here, Martin,” said 
the Old ’un—he was aged four- 
teen, and was so called because 
his brother, a year younger, 
was known as the Young ’un 
—‘Logan and those chaps 
were up the Abbey last week. 
I vote we go.” 

“* Yes—let’s,’’ said the laconic 
Martin, one of the innumerable 
Martin Leakes who have been 
at Westminster School for gen- 
erations, and have served their 
country nobly in peace and 
war. His pleasant freckled 
countenance and ever-present 
grin, and his good forward play 
at footer, made him a general 
favourite. To him, and Paddy 
Kaye on the left, the Old ’un 
played a faithful half - back 
game, passing with that pre- 
cision and devotion which are 
the highest® merit of a good 
half-back. They were now wan- 
dering, hands in pockets, in 
the shadows of the Abbey 
cloisters, pouring scorn on their 
house-master for having stopped 
their leave. It was a “ Sat.- 
Sun.-Mon.,” or Saturday to 
Monday holiday, and most of 
the boys had gone off on three 
days’ leave. The two stood 
gazing up at the great flying 
buttresses and pinnacles of the 
south side of the Abbey, and 
at the slender scaffolding rising 
above the lofty clerestory win- 
dows, by means of which the 
work of restoring the weathered 
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stone facing was being carried 
on. 

“We'll get Paddy Kaye,” 
said the Old ’un, “ and ”—he 
hesitated—“ let’s get Grills,— 
he’s a good climber. I’ve 
climbed tons of trees with him 
at home.” Now Grills was in 
College, and therefore, although 
the same age as the other 
friends, was on an intellectual 
plain of great elevation ; hence 
the doubt in the mind of the 
Old ’un. At the same time 
he greatly reverenced that 
worthy on account of his 
family’s intimate connection 
with the Royal Navy, and of 
the many happy holidays the 
Old ’un had spent with him 
and his brothers. 

“ Right-oh!” said Martin, 
and that settled it. 

*“* Monday there’ll be no work- 

men on—it’s a bank holiday or 
something,—we’ll gothen. I'll 
get the others,” said the Old 
"un. 
Next day being Sunday, the 
boys from their seats in the 
choir stalls gazed up in antici- 
patory delight at the mysterious 
and lovely galleries of the tri- 
forium, the narrow passages 
across the tall clerestory win- 
dows above, and the still more 
exciting ledges across the great 
rose-windows of the transept. 

The outside world can little 
realise the extent to which the 
Abbey enters into the life of 











the boys brought up under its 
shadow. The great south tran- 
sept is their morning chapel. 
Beneath Henry VII.’s gorgeous 
fan vaulting they are confirmed, 
and they hear year after year 
the choir sing Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s imperishable harmonies 
in “God is a Spirit.” Under 
the immense arches of the nave 
the boys take part in every 
ceremony: they help at the 
burial services of the great; 
they are part of national thanks- 
givings; and even at corona- 
tions they take an active part 
with the leaders of the Empire 
in the national ceremonial. 
There, between the organ and 
the choir, they learn to know 
the masterpieces of English 
Church music, and from thence 
they carry in their hearts 
through life the echoes of the 
harmonies, the fugues, the 
solos, and the great chorales 
which make Wesley, Purcell, 
Barnby, Stainer, Martin, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, and many others 
friends and household names to 
them. There, too, wandering 
between school-hours with cher- 
ished friends among the tombs 
and monuments of England’s 
kings and queens and greatest 
men, they learn and realise 
that the history of England is 
not a precarious procession of 
separate epochs, but a gradu- 
ally growing whole, a service 
to which all are called in greater 
or less degree in their own time 
and generation. 

There, seeing under their 
eyes the evidence of the ordered 
continuance of life and work 
and struggle that has gone to 
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the building of our England, 
they first learn that the game 
is greater than the player, and 
that work and duty are the 
watchwords of Empire. 

In the course of their varied 
wanderings at odd times among 
the aisles and chapels, they 
find ever fresh interest awak- 
ened. New boys wander in 
frankly curious and somewhat 
awed. But by degrees the 
spirit of the place asserts itself, 
and as a boy goes up the school 
and the years pass, it seems to 
dominate and possess him with 
a sense of its mystery and 
divineness. It becomes an em- 
bodiment of the history of 
England, of which the boy him- 
self feels he is a part—a great 
and visible crystallisation of 
the years, linking the humblest 
boy with her greatest past. 
And when the boy comes to 
his last day in the Abbey, it 
sends him forth to work “ for 
this Church and Nation” with 
a secret in his heart like a con- 
secration—at once a blessing, 
@ command, and a faith. 

Ever after in his life the 
Westminster boy carries with 
him a certain feeling of pos- 
session, of intimacy and of 
understanding, between him- 
self and the spirit of that great 
fane. However broken by the 
fevers, wars, or hardships of 
life, he returns from time to 
time from his distant post, to 
renew there the aspirations and 
thrice - blessed friendships of 
his boyhood, and to draw from 
the Abbey’s inexhaustible store 
of encouragement, of promise, 
and of exhortation. 
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The four boys who gathered 
in the cloisters on that Monday 
afternoon were filled not only 
with the excitement of the ad- 
venture and curiosity to pene- 
trate those lofty mysteries of 
which they had heard whis- 
pered stories from those who 
had ventured on the quest, 
but also with a certain sense 
of the inevitableness of their 
response to the call upon their 
imaginations exercised by the 
ever-beckoning fingers of the 
familiar pinnacles and turrets. 

Paddy and Martin were out 
as scouts to ascertain that all 
was quiet in the cloisters ; the 
canons in residence who would 
take the afternoon service were 
still at lunch. The Clerk of 
the Works office was securely 
locked. Not a soul moved. 
“Bags, I first!” said Grills, 
as he and the Old ’un surveyed 
the scaffolding ladders. As the 
climbing powers of Paddy and 
Martin were not known, it was 
arranged that they should go 
next, the Old ’un bringing up 
the rear. 

It did not take them long 
to reach the topmost ladder, 
and step on to the staging on 
which a number of ready- 
dressed stones were resting, 
level with the parapet of the 
roof. 

From here the Old ’un, hav- 
ing on one occasion been thus 
far before, became the officer 
in command of the expedition. 
Led by him, they dived into 
the small door which leads in 
from the parapet beneath the 
great peaked roof, between it 
and the stone vault of the nave. 
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Turning westward, they found 
their way at length to the 
North or Clock Tower. Hav- 
ing climbed to the summit and 
studied a bird’s-eye view of 
London with exclamations of 
approval and delight, they 
started down the narrow, wind- 
ing, pigeon-infested stone stairs. 

An exclamation from the 
irrepressible Paddy, whose mis- 
chievous faculties were now 
thoroughly awake, brought 
them up suddenly. He was 
inside the great clock. 

In this most delectable of 
places he found, among other 
matters of interest, the regu- 
lating mechanism. After care- 
ful examination of the arrange- 
ments, and a lecture thereon 
from Paddy, it was proposed 
by Grills, and carried with 
acclamation, that each member 
of the expedition should put 
back the clock one and a half 
minutes exactly —total, six 
minutes. 

“They'll find it out,” said 
Paddy doubtfully. ‘* Of course 
they will,” said Grills, who had 
calculated the results with 
lightning precision, “but not 
till after we are down. Three 
o’clock has struck, and service 
has started ; no one will notice 
now till to-morrow.” 

In another minute the hor- 
rible unbelievable thing was 
done. The whole Abbey clock 
with all its striking arrange- 
ments, instead of leading Big 
Ben by a comfortable two 
minutes, so as to get its quarter- 
chimes finished before he could 
drown them with his booming 
notes, was now lagging hope- 
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lessly behind. The Old ‘un 
showed distinct signs of funk. 
“It’s leaving too much of a 
trail,’ he said. 

** Oh, rot,” said Martin with 
his cheerful grin; ‘think of 
the Head to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock prayers when the clocks 
strike all wrong.” 

This reference to the head- 
master was ill-omened in the 
opinion of the Old ’un, and 
his spirits fell considerably. 
They were duly restored when 
it was suggested that some 
one should walk out on the 
ledge under the east clock face, 
and write the names of the 
expedition on the hour-hand. 
The only thing that prevented 
this was that it was discovered 
that the hour-hand was too 
high at 3 p.m. for any ordinary 
boy to reach it. There being 
no minute-hand, this objection 
proved fatal. The feat was, 
however, successfully performed 
by the fearless Martin one 
evening a little later, when 
the hour-hand had reached the 
6 o’clock position. 

‘Here, let’s go and listen 
to the service in the lantern,”’ 
said the Old ’un, to whose 
cautious mind their position 
on the roof pzxapet was too 
exposed for safety, the place 
being in full view of the public 
and the police in Broad Sanc- 


He led the way beneath the 
roof again, and along the 
wooden stage that runs the 
whole length of the stone vault- 
ing. At the eastern end an 
iron door opens into that dim, 
mysterious, and magic place 
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vaultings meet. It is lit by 


nalrow corner-windows whose 
stained glass, looking out bs- 
tween the roofs, admits a soft 
uncertain light. Beneath the 
doors opening from the great 
roofs runs a widish stone ledge 
all round, and beneath the 
ledge is space, into which the 
massive fluted piers fade into 
the depths of the great church 
beneath. 

The door opened with a 
clang, which startled them all 
for the moment. Then, as the 
immensity of the depth be- 
neath them and the wonderful 
distant visions became appa- 
rent, each boy drew his breath 
in awe and delight. 

They heard the choir singing 
the last verses of the Psalms 
to one of those unique Abbey 
chants of Turle’s, with the 
last high treble note that goes 
soaring and echoing into the 
vast spaces and seems to search 
out their very soul. 

There came up to them the 
rustle of the congregation sit- 
ting down, followed by the 
small distant voice of the canon 
reading the lesson. They list- 
ened and looked in silence. Then 
suddenly their beloved organist 
let loose the great organ in the 
opening phrases of the Mag- 
nificat, and the men’s voices 
came up in the splendid open- 
ing bars of that grandest and 
surely most truly inspired of 
evening services, Walmisley in 
D minor. 

It would have been all the 
same to Paddy if it had been 
Rule Britannia or the Old 
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not musical. But his eyes 
glistened when the trebles arose 
and smote the echoes around 
the lantern, vanishing serene 
and pure in the dim distances. 
The boys stood, each in his 
own way caught by the majesty 
of the echoing harmonies ; they 
listened breathless to the end, 
to the beautiful quartet, ‘‘ He, 
remembering His Mercy.” 
Something new and inexplic- 
able gripped the Old ’un by 
the throat. He felt he could 
not stay: he turned back into 
the dark. As the last major 
Amen died away, ‘‘ Come ” was 
all he could say. 

They were very silent and 
subdued as they stumbled back 
along the wooden gangway in 
the dusk beneath the roof. 
This would not do; the Old 
"an shook himself. ‘‘ Now for 
the triforium, you chaps ; that’s 
where the old armour and hel- 
mets and spears are. We've 
got to go outside and down the 
south transept turret.” 

They turned out through 
the door by which they had 
first entered the roof, the Old 
"un going in advance as scout. 
They were coming out into the 
open on the south side now 
towards the school ; they might 
be seen from the cloisters, from 
the Deanery windows, or from 
Dean’s Yard — innumerable 
places. Their Eton jackets 
were pulled over their wide 
collars, as these articles of 
attire are regrettably conspic- 
uous at times. However, all 
seemed quiet, and with all 
rapidity possible they crouched 
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and ran along the guttering 
inside the parapet, going east 
towards the outside of the lan- 
tern within which they had 
so recently been, and turning 
along the south transept. Here 
the little turret door admitted 
them to another winding stair- 
way which took them down 
and down, passing a door which 
led to the clerestory passage, 
which was locked, until they 
reached an entrance to the 
triforium. 

Before searching for the 
armour which was one of their 
objectives, and which was be- 
lieved to be in this part of the 
building, they decided to do 
the farthest explorations first. 
The Old ’un was insistent on 
the importance of reaching the 
eastern triforium beyond the 
transept, and for this purpose 
it was necessary to cross the 
narrow ledge below the great 
rose-window of the south tran- 
sept, in which they were. A 
small hand-rail makes the pass- 
age of the window quite safe, 
the only danger to be appre- 
hended being from the vergers 
down below. The small figure 
of a boy, however, is difficult 
to see from below unless the 
person happens to be looking 
at the window. 

The orders were, ‘“ Watch 
the verger in the transept (if 
any). When his head is turned 
away, run across. If he turns 
round or looks up, stop dead, 
and wait until he turns away 

They had to wait for the 
last prayers of the service, and 
then when the organ started 
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its usual orchestra-like volun- 
tary, the Old ’un stepped out 
on to the little ledge and ran 
lightly over. He was followed 
by Martin, who watched the 
verger fussing about below, 
and giggled audibly. Then 
came Paddy. He simply made 
a bolt, and never looked down 
once. The verger’s head came 
round suddenly, and four 
startled pairs of eyes looked 
down upon him from behind 
the lovely columns of that per- 
fection of design, the triforium 
arcade. He looked away, and 
Grills nipped across. 

The boys had a great ramble 
in the eastern end, up to the 
apse they had so often gazed 
at from below, until they de- 
cided to retrace their steps and 
seek out the armour they had 
heard so much of. It was be- 
lieved to be old ceremonial 
armour kept for use at corona- 
tions, and dating from great 
antiquity. But all they could 
find, after once again ventur- 
ing the passage of the great 
window, were some very dirty 
helmets, some round shields, 
and a set of blunt-ended spears. 
Paddy immediately put on one 
of the helmets, and in sten- 
torian tones challenged Martin 
to a combat with spear and 
shield. 

They had two bouts at one 
another, when Martin took off 
his helmet, saying it was too 
hot and dirty. His head and 
face and clothes were such a 
mass of dust and dirt that 
Paddy rolled about with laugh- 
ter, and his helmet, tumbling 
off ’ere any one could catch it, 
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fell with a reverberating crash 
upon the stone flooring. 

“You idiot,” ejaculated the 
horrified chorus. 

Paddy himself was a sight 
to make the gods laugh, but 
no one felt like laughter with 
the echoes of that fearful be- 
trayal still in their ears. 

“Come on sharp,” said the 
anxious Old ’un; and dusting 
their clothes as they went, all 
made hastily and as silently 
as possible for the turret tower. 
“We must get away down at 
once,” he urged as they came 
out onthe roof parapet. “Grills, 
you go first.” 

Crouching along the roof 
parapet they soon reached the 
wood staging, but just as Grills 
put his hand on the ladder, 
Martin called out, “‘ Look out: 
there’s old Pender and two men 
coming; they’re half-way up. 
I can see his white beard.” 

“Quick; back under the 
roof,” called the Old ’un. 

They dived in through the 
little black door once more, 
and running along the wooden 
staging, the Old ’un jumped off 
on to the stone vaulting, and 
crept into a dark angle of the 
vault floor. 

Here all lay down together 
in the dust of ages, which was 
a couple of feet thick in places. 
Some loose boards were pulled 
over them—then silence reigned. 

Presently the voice of Mr 
Pender, the Clerk of the Works, 
was heard with that of another 
man. The little black door was 
opened, a ray of light shot in, 
and heavy footsteps came along 
the staging, while others ap- 
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to go to the far western 
end. How breathless and sub- 
dued the expedition now. The 
consciences of all were terribly 
alive about the clock; and if 
the vergers had heard that 
awful helmet, and were after 
them from inside, how would 
they ever get out? It meant 
a “swishing ” certain from the 
headmaster, and a most un- 
pleasant time from the Dean. 
Altogether things looked black. 

But good luck ! the footsteps 
returned towards the door— 
there was much ill-humoured 
talk. The door was opened, 
then banged definitely. 

““ What if they’ve locked the 
roof door ? ” said Paddy. 

“No; they’ve simply got to 
wait for us at the bottom and 
take our names,” said Grills 
despondently. 

“Give old Pender twenty 
minutes,” said Martin, “ and 
then send out a scout. We 
might dodge him over the 
cloister roof. What’s more, 
it’ll be his tea-time soon.” 

That twenty minutes went 
very slowly; the expedition 
argued in whispers every pos- 
sible plan for getting down, 
including staying where they 
were until midnight. But the 
unexpected always happens. 

Grills went out as scout, and 
soon darted back. ‘‘ All clear ; 
not a soul to be seen.” 

This seemed too good, and 
hardly like their friend Mr 
Pender, who was accounted a 
redoubtable man in war. 

It was Martin who solved 
the problem. “Be jabers,”’ he 
said, “‘look, the ladders are 
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gone!” Holding on to the 
poles and looking down the 
scaffolding not a single ladder 
was to be seen. This was a 
facer. There was silence. 

Then Grills up and spoke. 
“ Look here—it’s no use going 
down inside by the turrets ; 
those doors will be watched. 
We are not watched here; 
the ladders are gone. There- 
fore we climb down the poles. 
Bags, I first.” 

“Just the same to me,” 
said Martin. 

“T’m going down inside,” 
said Paddy stolidly. 

“Oh, rot! Paddy,” said the 
Old ’un; “it’s no good giving 
yourself up. They'll try and 
make you give our names up 
too; it’s quite all right climb- 
ing. It’s potty on this scaffold- 
ing—no end of cross-pieces to 
hold on to.” 

This very lengthy speech pro- 
duced the desired effect. Paddy 
nodded. ‘Go on,” said he. 

Grills stooped down, dangled 
his legs over the edge, turned 
over on his stomach, and slowly 
disappeared from view as his 
knees got round the pole. Each 
hand followed in turn, and he 
was gone. 

Martin looked over to give 
the leader a good start, and 
then he followed suit. As his 
freckled countenance was about 
to disappear, he looked up and 
said, “What a lark to have 
the headmaster climbing down 
here.” He hung on to giggle 
at the notion, and then pro- 
ceeded. It was Paddy’s turn. 

Paddy was holding tight to 
one of the uprights; he was 
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looking fixedly at the roof 
parapet. “I can’t do it,” he 
said in a low voice. 

The truth suddenly dawned 
on the cautious mind of the 
Old ’un. He remembered how 
Paddy had rushed across the 
great rose-window ledge, look- 
ing straight in front of him. 
He realised that Paddy with 
his heart of a lion had no head 
for heights. 

“Look here, Pad,” he said 
in eager tones, “it’s quite all 
right. I'll go first. Ill place 
your feet for you; I'll hold 
your ankles. You need never 
look down; it’s a8 easy as 
blazes like that, and there are 
good rope lashings every few 
feet to hold on to.” With 
that he dangled himself over 
the edge, felt for and caught 
his pole with his knees, and so 
hung. Paddy looked down, and 
the Old ’un looked up. Two 
great tears gathered in Paddy’s 
eyes and trickled down his 
dirty cheeks, making a long 
clean streak beneath each eye. 
From his cheeks the big tears 
fell splash on to the Old ’un’s 
upturned face. 

Then unexpectedly Paddy 
turned round, and next mo- 
ment his legs were over the 
edge; the Old ‘un caught a 
foot and piloted it to grasp 
the pole, then the other. 
* That’s the style, men,” said 
he, as if addressing the world 
in general. ‘‘ Now slide down 
a bit—hand over hand’s the 
word !—always keep tight hold 
with one hand—‘ one for your- 
self and one for the ship,’— 
British Navy isn’t in it, gentle- 
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men. Here we go: aloft there! 
maintopmen on the weather 
royal-yardarm—look alive ! any 
way, there’s no sea on, gover- 
nor—ship’s steady as a rock. 
There’s a cross-piece here, 
Paddy —topgallant yardarm. 
Wish the Dean could see us— 
he’d beg us to.come down and 
be forgiven. To the right here, 
Paddy ; there’s a splice. Look 
out for that big splinter—hold 
the main spar—that’s grand. 
More than half-way, my beau- 
ties. What price Mr Pender— 
hope he’s not anxious. Blondin 
isn’t in it with this here ex- 
peditio——” 

So hechatted, slithering down, 
guiding Paddy’s legs and feet 
to secure holds—directing, hold- 


ing, warning. “If you’re get- 
ting tired sit on this cross-piece 
a bit, Paddy.” 


“Rot; I’m not tired,” said 
the indignant Paddy; and on 
they went. 

And then suddenly, as it 
seemed, the flat cloister roof 
came up to them, and the Old 
"un jumped off. Paddy came 
slowly down, and stood still, 
embracing the pole, but looking 
round with a broad smile of 
satisfaction. He looked at the 
Old ’un, and said in a low voice, 
“* Thanks.” That worthy 
blushed awkwardly, muttered 
something, and turned to where 
Grills and Martin were anxious- 
ly gazing down the remaining 
twenty-five feet into the cloister 
green. It was suddenly borne 
in on him that the greatest 
courage is that which impels a 
fellow to do what he’s afraid 
of ; and that was Paddy’s. 
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“No scaffolding below here 
and no ladders,” said Grills. 
“Only the wooden stone shoot 
—doubt if we can do that. Not 
a bit of rope or anything; 
we've hunted.” 

‘“* What a chouse,” grumbled 
Martin, “‘to be beaten at the 
end.” 

The Old ’un came up. 
“Can’t go back. I don’t like 
it, but think we’ll have to try 
the shoot. It’s mighty steep ; 
may get a broken leg at bot- 
tom.” 

“Hist!” said Martin. 
“There are two chaps in clois- 
ters; they'll help—whistle.” 
There was such a chorus of 
whistling that the two fellows 
walking in the far cloister 
couldn’t help hearing. They 
soon guessed where it came 
from, and came running round 
to the angle of the cloister. 

“Quick,” called Grills; 
“were marooned, and can’t 
get down. Get a ladder.” 

Everybody knows where the 
Clerk of the Works keeps his 
ladders in the dark cloister, 
part of the old Norman clois- 
ters, leading to the school yard, 
and in a few minutes they came 
running with a light Jadder, 
which they placed against the 
cloister wall. It didn’t reach 
the top by several feet. 

“Just reach it if we’re care- 
ful.” 

“Must hand the men over 
the side,” said the Old ’un. 
“Come on, Grills.” 

Grills climbed over the edge ; 
the Old ’un caught his hands, 
and so they lowered him to the 
topmost rung. 
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“Got it,” said he. ‘ Gently 
now ; but what about the last 
man ? ” 

“Never mind—chance it— 
we've got to hurry,” said the 
Old ’un. 

Martin and Paddy were safely 
lowered and reached the ladder, 
and all three were safe on the 
green grass looking up at the 
Old ’un. There was no one to 
lower him to the ladder. Just 
then the distant note of Big 
Ben boomed out the quarter. 
The Old ’un did not waste 
time ; he knew if he looked at 
it he would funk it. Over he 
went; his fingers and elbows 
gripped the coping desperately 
as his feet dangled for the 
ladder. 

“Don’t all talk—Grills, tell 
me,” he called. 

** Another foot and you do 
it—a little bit to the right,” 
said Grills. 

The Old ’un always said it 
was one of the worst of his 
moments. His elbows had to 
go: his hands clung desper- 
ately to the flat stone—he 
thought he was gone when his 
foot touched. Then the other 
—the rung was so close to the 
wall he feared he would topple 
over backwards. Slowly he let 
his hands come down the stone 
facing—his nose scraped pain- 
fully. One foot off—another 
rung down. 

And then suddenly came the 
Abbey chime—clear, precise, 
and musical, and six good 
minutes behind time. The Old 
’un started to laugh, he shook 
with it; the ladder rocked ; 
no one knows how he came 
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down, With a rush and a 
crash and a roar of laughter 
he fell the last few feet on to 
the top of Paddy. They rolled 
on the grass in close grips, 
laughing and hitting one an- 
other. Martin fell dexterously 
on top of both, and Grills and 
the two rescuers rolled round 
in speechless delight. Grills 
was the first to come to his 
senses. 

“‘ Idiots,” he cried, dragging 
at the combatants on the grass ; 
“ hurry—get the ladder away.” 
That ladder never travelled so 
fast in its history, and just 
when it was hung safely in 
place, footsteps were heard com- 
ing out of Little Cloisters. 

Grills adjusted his College 
gown, which had been hidden 
in a pile of masonry; the 
others dragged their collars 
outside their jackets, and slunk 
sedately along under the dark 
wall, talking solemn rubbish. 
Round the corner dashed the 
organist at his usual quick 
walk. He had given several of 
them an hour of his time at 
the Abbey organ before now, 
out of sheer kindness of heart 
and love of his instrument. 

* Ah! Hullo, boys !—oh, ah! 
good night,’’ and off he rushed. 

“Good night, sir,” said a 
pleased and emphatic chorus. 

“Now, you chaps,” said 
Grills, ‘‘ sharp work and change; 
you're not safe yet. Meet here 
in twenty minutes.” And away 
they dashed. 

A veil may be drawn over 
the ablutions and the scrub- 
bings and the mendings of 
wounds and scratches which 
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followed. In a remarkably 
short time the expedition wag 
once more gathered, scrubbed, 
reclothed, and shining, in spot- 
less collars and clean faces. 

** You do look beauties,” said 
Grills, “‘ nice little boys, fit to 
go and talk to vergers and 
other nice people.”” He had to 
run for his life, but he led to 
the small west cloister door 
into the Abbey. Here he al- 
lowed himself to be caught. 

** Pax,” he cried, “no rot, 
Look here, we'll go in and see 
what’s on. Ten to one old 
Pender is hunting for us still.” 

In they went, and the Old 
"un at once spotted a verger 
standing at the little door that 
admits to the north tower 
turret. The expedition tiptoed 
across the nave, and then along 
the aisle behind the big pillars, 
They came out upon the verger, 
with hands in pockets, and 
with the most innocent expres- 
sions they could assume. 

“Qh, good evening, Mr 
Jones,” said Grills in his most 
ingratiating manner; “er— 
how are you? ” 

“You young gentlemen had 
better get out; it’s late.” 

“Oh, is it,” said Grills with 
the utmost innocence; “are 
you shutting the doors ? ” 

** Yes, I am,” said Mr Jones ; 
“but we’re catching some of 
you young gentlemen first 
what’s gone up climbin’ about 
the roof somewheres where they 
has no business.” 

“By Jove!” said Grills, 
“think of that! How are you 
catching them ? ” 

“Well, Mr Pender’s gone 
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up; he’safterthem. I thought 
they’d a’ been down by now,” 
added poor Mr Jones, looking 
wistfully at the door. Paddy 
was on the point of explosion. 

“Who are they? Do you 
know ? ” said Martin, with his 
most winning smile directed on 
Mr Jones. 

“ That’s what we'll find out,” 
said Mr Jones. 

To the cautious mind of the 
Old ’un this appeared to be 
tempting Providence too far— 
Paddy was beginning to roll. 
“Come on, you chaps,” he 
urged in anxious tones. He 
took Paddy away down the 
aisle and stuffed a handkerchief 
into his capacious mouth. 

“I say, one more visit— 
Stewart the little verger is in 
the north transept; we must 
just visit him,” said Grills. 
“Mr Jones told me.” 

It did not take long to find 
Mr Stewart. He was walking 
impatiently up and down, his 
big gown swinging round him 
as he turned. His eye was 
constantly on the little dark 
door in the corner that led by 
endless corkscrew stairs to the 
upper mysteries of the transept. 

“Now then, young gentle- 
men, out of this; it’s getting 
very late. The doors have 
been shut this long time.” 

“ Good evening, Mr Stewart,” 
said the boys in turn. 

“We're just going,” said 
Grills ; ‘‘ will you walk along ? ” 

“No, not now. I’m waiting 
here,” nodding at the door; 
“Tm on duty. Some young 
gentlemen up above. Mr Pen- 
der’s after them all right. They 
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can’t get down the scaffold— 
he’s took away the ladders. 
Ha! ha! They'll be coming 
down here any minute; I’m 
waiting to take their names— 
shown up to the Dean they'll 
be this time.” 

“‘ Did Mr Pender see them or 
what ? ” said Grills. 

“Yes, he see’d ’em all right, 
and they been making noise 
enough to wake Edward the 
Confessor himself over there in 
his tomb.” 

“Oh, come on,” urged the 
cautious one again. 

Outside in the school yard 
the boys, after a mad rush 
round cloisters, settled down to 
a four at rackets before tea. 
Martin, who was serving, sud- 
denly stopped and looked round 
at the Abbey. “I say, you 
chaps,” he said, “I’m sorry 
about old Pender ; he’s a good 
old chap, and he’s had two long 
climbs and some beastly hard 
work after us to-day. It’s 
rather rotten, I think. Hope 
he’s had his tea anyway.” 

This was the working of 
Martin’s kind heart. 

No one answered, and they 
went on with the game. The 
idea had made a marked im- 
pression on the others. At 
last, as he took a hard full 
volley back-hander, the Old 
"un said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t see 
that. We didn’t invite him 
at all—it’s his look-out,—and, 
anyway, he gave us a jolly 
good climb. I don’t bear any 
ill-will over it anyhow.” 

“NorI,” said Paddy. ‘“‘Let’s 
go and tell him. He and the 
vergers are there yet.” 
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** Ass,” laughed Grills. 

Next day as twelve o’clock 
approached there were several 
nervous boys in the lower 
forms; probably Grills in the 
giddy heights of the Shell had 
no such feelings. 

Now it was customary as 
soon as the Abbey chime of 
noon was heard for form-masters 
to break up their forms in the 
various class-rooms, and to pro- 
ceed with all boys to the great 
school for prayers. Here the 
headmaster would await them, 
and with all the forms lined 
up, and the masters kneeling 
down the centre, the~monitor 
would read the. prayers in 
Latin in accordance with in- 
variable custom. 

On this particular day none 
heard any Abbey chime. Sud- 
denly unannounced Big Ben 
boomed through the startled 
noontide, bringing confusion to 
every class-room of the ancient 
foundation of Westminster. 
Masters interrogated their head 
boys; head boys interrogated 
forms ; everybody was talking 
and comparing watches. All 
agreed no Abbey clock had 
struck. 

There was a stampede of 
classes to the great schoolroom, 
where a figure of anger and 
impatience strode with long 
strong steps up and down the 
raised dais. The Head was 
in a rage. The Master of the 
Shell went up watch in hand. 
Far down the school certain 
three small boys watched events 
with anxiety on their faces. 

At last the: tension was re- 
lieved. The headmaster beck- 


oned to the monitor, and in 
the moment’s silence which 
preceded the opening prayer, 
suddenly came the Abbey chime 
clear, precise, and musical, and 
six good minutes behind time. 
The headmaster looked up from 
his attitude of prayer. Moni- 
tors looked at their watches. 
The Shell Master nodded, as 
much as to say, “I told you 
so.” But the Upper Remove 
Master turned his head, and 
looked full in the blushing and 
ingenuous countenance of the 
Old ’un. 

This same master a few days 
later, in a lesson on dynamos, 
suddenly whisked round on the 
Old ’un, and said, ‘‘ How would 
you explain ‘retardation,’ let 
us say in the case of a church 
clock suddenly losing six min- 
utes in a day?” 

** Well, sir—er,” stammered 
the Old ’un, pulling himself to- 
gether with a desperate effort, 
“might be pigeons, sir; there 
are lots of them in church 
towers, sir.” 

** Call them doves—nice little 
birds. It is pleasant to see the 
young ones trying their wings.” 

The Old ’un always had an 
uneasy feeling about his form- 
master, whose knowledge was 
uncanny and his sayings in- 
comprehensible. 

“ Didn’t sound quite healthy,” 
said Martin afterwards ; “ how 
much does he know?” But 
he never let on. 

It need hardly be said that 
the retardation of the Abbey 
clock was corrected in due 
course. 

It was a week later that 
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Grills summoned the members 
of the expedition to meet him 
down cloisters after school. 
“Took here, you chaps,” he 
said—‘ I have just been told 
by my senior election (one of 
the head boys of the school) 
that the Clerk of the Works 
has presented the dickens of 
a report to the Dean and Chap- 
ter about the doings on the 
day of our expedition, he and 
the verger staff having been 
detained in a fruitless search 
until the unprecedented and 
scandalous hour of 9 P.M.” 

“ Dreadful,” said Paddy. 

“Well, I’m really jolly sorry 
about old Pender,” repeated 
the kind-hearted Martin; “it 
was bad luck on him.” 
- “Tt is further stated,” said 
Grills, ‘‘ that in the discussion 
which followed a certain canon 
referred in scathing terms to 
the ‘ sacrilege’ perpetrated by 
certain ‘shameless boys to- 
wards the nation’s monument.’”’ 

“Oh Lor’!” said Paddy, 
shivering. 

“Sounds like my M.P. 
uncle,” said Martin. 

“Shut up,” said Grills. 


“Then the Dean spoke in his 
gentle way—you know it. ‘ Ah! 
say not that, I pray you. I 
dare wager that those boys are 
as intensely jealous for our 
Abbey as any of our chapters 
this last hundred years.’ ” 

“Golly, that’s true: a 
shrewd hit, my masters,” said 
Martin. 

“ He refused to ask the Head 
for any names,” added Grills. 

“Good for the Dean!” 
shouted Martin in delight. 

“ Not so dusty,” said Paddy. 

“ For my part,” said the Old 
un, “ after that essentially just 
and perspicacious dictum, I 
shall always be disposed to 
regard deans with something 
approaching approval.” 

““ Amicum castigare,” began 
Grills in a threatening manner. 
“‘ Ob meritam noxiam, in mene 
est fascinus,’”’—this in his best 
Westminster Play manner. 

“Verum in etate utile,” 
added Martin, giving the Old 
’un a terrific crash on the head 
with an ancient Xenophon. 
He bolted precipitately up the 
cloisters, followed by the rest 
of the expedition in full ery. 
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MURDER DISQUALIFIES. 


BY ALAN GRAHAM. 


OHAPTER XIX. 


WHILE Francesca, in the hotel 
in Edinburgh, was celebrating 
her prospective victory over 
her uncle, a consultation was 
taking place in the manse at 
Dorning. Jean Rintoul was 
the most hopeless of the party. 

*‘Tt’s no use, Mr Murdoch,” 
she said, breaking in upon a 
wild-cat scheme that the par- 
s0n was propounding to the 
poacher. ‘‘ We can’t hope to 
get the better of my Uncle 
Rufus. I’m quite resigned to 
poverty, and I won’t have you 
run the risk of jail on my 
behalf.” 

“Rats, my dear,” retorted 
Mrs Murdoch, with unecciesi- 
astical freedom. “Big Bill 
won’t see the inside of a jail. 
There aren’t enough police in 
the district to arrest him.” 

‘** An’ they wudna interfere 
forbye,”’ added Rab Wilson, 
who had attained to perfect 
ease of manner in his associa- 
tion with the clergy. ‘ We'll 
ha’e ye in the Big Hoose in 
guid time yet, Miss Rintoul.”’ 

“First, you have to get 
Uncle Rufus out,” said Jean, 
with a smile of unbelief. 

“That should be possible— 
even easy,” said Murdoch. “If 
we can entice him out of the 
house, Rab and I can hold 
him between us while you take 
possession.” 


“It sounds too easy to be 
possible,” objected Jean, with 
her rueful smile. 

“You're a regular Dismal 
Jimmy, Jean,” said the min- 
ister’s wife. “If I were a 
prospective heiress I’m dashed 
if I would give up my claim 
so readily. I would——” 

“‘Man, meenister, I believe 
I’ve got it,’”’ Rab Wilson broke 
in, careless, in the excitement 
of the moment, of the manners 
of polite society. 

The plan, as Rab propounded 
it, was simple but apparently 
flawless, and was received with 
the enthusiasm it deserved, 
even by the pessimistic Jean 
herself. It did not, however, 
take into consideration a change 
in the occupancy of Dorning 
House... . 

As a direct result of this 
consultation, McNeil, upon re- 
turning to the mainland from 
Meath in the early hours of 
the morning, accompanied by 
Televant and Lindsay, saw a 
thick cloud of smoke ascending 
from the neighbourhood of the 
newly-captured stronghold. 

** Hullo ! ” he exclaimed. “ Is 
the house on fire? Some of 
these damned fools—come on, 
boys ; run for it!” 

He started at full speed on 
the word, followed by his two 
companions. As they advanced 
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volume, and as they drew 
nearer to the house, the shouts 
and cries of startled voices 
came to their ears. 

“Tt’s a fire, sure enough,” 
panted Neil, with a half-turn 
of his head to the pair who 
laboured behind him. 

A cluster of trees and shrub- 
bery hid the house from him. 
In conveying Rufus to the sea 
the party had made a detour 
around this obstacle, but now 
McNeil led the way through 
the little wood, crashing 
through bushes and stumbling 
over the gnarled roots of trees 
in his haste. He knew that 
when he reached the other 
side he would be in full view 
of the house, and he had 
struggled almost to the fringe 
when, in shouldering his way 
between two thick - growing 
shrubs, he stumbled over some- 
thing that struck less harshly 
upon his boots than had the 
stumps and roots of trees, and 
a@ moment later he crashed at 
full length amongst the bushes. 

At the same time he heard 
a faint cry of alarm that was 
certainly not his own. He 
scrambled hastily to his feet 
and looked round. 

“Miss Rintoul!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Whatever are you 
doing here ? ” 

“Gathering nuts in May,” 
retorted Jean. ‘‘ Did you fall 
hard? I hope you did, be- 
cause I’m not fond of being 
kicked in the small of the 
back by hobnailed boots.” 

She was crouched within a 
cluster of shrubs from which 
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she could look out freely, and 
without fear of discovery, upon 
Dorning House. A tight little 
hat concealed her pretty brown 
hair, and she was wrapped in 
a long blue cloak. She looked 
up at McNeil with an expres- 
sion in which mischief struggled 
with hostility. 

Meanwhile Televant and 
Lindsay had appeared, and 
the three men stood looking 
down upon the girl with puzzled 
faces. 

“You’re not here by mere 
chance, Miss Rintoul—of that 
I’m sure,” said McNeil, with a 
puzzled frown. 

Further speculation was for 
the moment prevented by re- 
newed cries of alarm from the 
direction of the house. 

“Televant—take charge of 
Miss Rintoul. I hold you 
responsible for her— safety,” 
he concluded euphemistically. 

He turned and looked out 
anxiously through the bushes. 
Sure enough, Dorning House 
appeared to be on fire. Smoke 
issued thickly from some of 
the lower windows, and on the 
lawn he could see his mistress 
gesticulating wildly while Bub- 
bly and the others rushed 
around at her orders. 

MeNeil started out from the 
bushes and began to run to- 
wards Francesca, but before 
he could reach her, two tall 
figures darted up from a bed 
of rhododendrons and rushed 
upon her. 

“Gad! It’s Rab Wilson and 
the parson,” exclaimed McNeil. 
** It’s all a put-up job.” 

In a flash be saw the ex- 
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planation of Jean Rintoul’s 
presence in the shrubbery, and 
as he ran he shouted, calling 
by name those whom he saw 
struggling with the fire. 

Rab and Murdoch were striv- 
ing valiantly to carry Fran- 
cesca from the lawn to the 
neighbouring woods, but they 
knew that their effort was a 
forlorn hope. They had known 
it from the moment when, 
instead of the solitary figure 
of Rufus Rintoul, the house 
had vomited forth the retinue 
of Francesca Marinetti. Still, 
with Jean hidden near by, even 
a forlorn hope was worth the 
attempt, and so, choosing a 
moment when Francesca was 
separated as far as possible 
from her supporters, they 
rushed her, hoping that Jean 
might reach the house in the 
confusion and bolt it against 
all comers. The fire she under- 
stood, and could quench with- 
out difficulty. 

They hardly realised the pos- 
sibilities of Francesca. Rufus 
himself could hardly have put 
up a better fight; indeed, 
when one considers that she 
could scream and kick and 
scratch and bite, whereas Rufus 
would have contented himself 
with the use of bis fists, it 
becomes doubtful which would 
have made the more formidable 
antagonist. 

Nevertheless, left to them- 
selves, Rab and the minister 
would have mastered her and, 
in the course of time, carried 
her off. McNeil, however, had 
succeeded in attracting the at- 
tention of Wilson and Owen to 
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the struggle, and these, with 
himself, were rapidly closing in 
on the would-be kidnappers. 

The Reverend William Mur- 
doch was the first to realise that 
the position was hopeless. 


“Tt’s no use, Rab,” he 
gasped. ‘‘We’re done. Let 
her loose.” 


“Tl no’ be blate aboot 
that,” replied Rab, releasing 
his hold, and raising a bleeding 
wrist, whereon the imprints 
of two perfect rows of teeth 
showed redly, to his lips. 

Blood ran from the minister’s 
cheeks, and he would have used 
a handkerchief to mop his 
wounds had leisure been granted 
him. The possibility of re- 
taliation had not occurred to 
him, and Francesca’s wild at- 
tack came as a complete sur- 
prise. She sprang upon him 
like a wild cat, and her furious 
onset overbalanced him upon 
the edge of the lawn, so that 
he fell backward upon the hard 
shingle drive. In a flash, Fran- 
cesca had her long white fingers 
twined amongst his hair, and, 
her knees upon his chest, was 
busily beating the minister’s 
head upon the stones. 

“Oh that I had my sti- 
letto!” she cried bitterly. 
“You would not outlive this 
insult.” 

Lucky, indeed, was it for 
Murdoch that, in donning man’s 
attire, she had discarded the 
garter in which she concealed 
her favourite weapon. 

“Come off, ye she-deevil,” 
cried Rab, seizing her by the 
shoulders. ‘ Ye’ll ha’e the 
man’s heid bashed in.” 
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At*the same moment help 
arrived from the enemy, and 
Francesca was dragged from 
her victim, breathing curses 
and threats of a terrible ven- 
geance. 

The Reverend William strug- 
gled to his feet and shook him- 
self. Nothing less like a minis- 
ter of the Church of Scotland 
can be imagined. He stood 
with a dazed expression upon 
his face, bis hair ruffled, his 
clothing wildly disordered, and 
blood still running from the 
long raw tears upon his face. 

“This is waur than war,” 
said Rab, with a rueful grin; 
and turning to McNeil, who 
was, with Owen’s assistance, 
holding back Francesca, who 
still breathed fire and slaughter, 
he added, ‘‘ We’re bate, Neil. 
We’d ha’e won oot if it had 
been Rufus, but we didna coont 
on this crood bein’ in residence. 
Hoo did ye get in? ” 

McNeil smiled, but ignored 
the question. 

“Yes, your idea was good,” 
he said. ‘I dare say you would 
have managed to smoke Rufus 
out, and hold him while Miss 
Rintoul took possession. You 
are hardly to blame for not 
knowing he was gone, for we 
only turned him out in the 
night.” 

“Do not argy-bargy with 
such scoundrels, Major McNeil,” 
exclaimed Francesca. 

She stood with heaving 
breast, straining against the 
hands that held her, her dark 
eyes flashing fire and a flush 
upon her usually pale cheeks. 
Even in her wild rage she 
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retained her beauty and the 
rich fulness of her voice. 

Across the lawn came Jean 
Rintoul between Televant and 
Lindsay. She had seen from 
her place of concealment that 
her friends’ plan had failed 
utterly, and after a few words 
in explanation to her guards, 
she led them to join the party 
on the lawn. 

MeNeil was the first to ob- 
serve her approach. 

“* Here comes Miss Rintoul ! ”’ 
he announced; and added in- 
judiciously, ‘poor girl, she 
must be terribly disappointed!”’ 

*You—you to say that, 
Major McNeil!” exclaimed his 
impetuous mistress. ‘‘ Mio Dio! 
After all I have suffered, you 
take her part! I canna bear 
it.” 

With one of her wild tranai- 
tions she burst into a storm 
of tears and threw herself 
upon the shoulder of the Hon- 
ourable Thomas Owen, who 
withstood the impact with diffi- 
culty, and supported his mis- 
tress with every symptom of an 
early collapse. 

*“So we have failed again,” 
said Jean as she joined the 
group. ‘‘ Never mind, Mr Mur- 
doch, you and Rab did all 
that was possible. Oh, you 
poor man, what have you don 
to your face ? ”’ ' 

The sound of her. rival’s 
voice roused Francesca from 
her melting mood. She drew 
herself to her full height, and, 
with the tears of self-pity still 
glistening upon her face, looked 
upon her cousin with mingled 
hatred and contempt. 

o 
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**' Yes; you have failed again, 
as you deserve to fail,” she 
began. ‘‘ How dare you look 
me in the face, you mean 
underhand slut, that would 
have your bullies carry me off 
so that ye might step into my 
rightful inheritance! You are 
no better than a shameless 
hussy, or you would not dare 
stand there and look me in 
the face. I’ve a mind to deal 
with you as I have dealt with 
your priestly lover.” 

But for the restraining grip 
upon her arms there is no 
doubt that Francesca would 
have converted her verbal into 
@ physical attack. McNeil, 
however, and, in a_half- 
hearted fashion, Owen, held 
her back. 

“Hang it all, Signorina,” 
protested the former. ‘“‘ There’s 
nothing to get mad about. 
After all, Miss Rintoul and her 
friends have only tried to do 
to us what we have already 
done to your uncle.” 

“And you say that is noth- 
ing to be mad about!” re- 
torted Francesca. “I am not 
mad. I am justly angry at 
such perfidy, and now at you 
—who are a traitor. You 
take her side—the side of that 
wretched chit against me— 
Francesea Marinetti ! ”’ 

“T’m not taking her side,” 
said McNeil, vastly uncom- 
fortable in the ridiculous cir- 
cumstances, and wishing him- 
self anywhere but where he 
stood. “ But what’s fair for 
one is fair for the other. The 
best thing you can do is to 
come back indoors, Signorina. 
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The fire is out by now—if 
there ever was one.” 

“Tt’s oot richt eneuch,” 
chuckled Rab Wilson. “ Ye’ll 
ha’e a lot o’ cleanin’ up tae 
dae, an’ a wheen windies tae 
get mended; but there’s nae 
real hairm done.” 

“You should be made to 
pay the damage,’’ began Fran- 
cesca again, but McNeil in- 
terrupted. 

“Come, Signorina; you are 
doing no good. Come back to 
the house.” 

“Major McNeil,” said Mur- 
doch, who had by now re- 
covered somewhat from the 
jarring of his brain, “ many 
thanks for rescuing me from 
the lady, and also for your 
courteous treatment.” 

** Ay, meenister, Neil’s a’ 
richt,” agreed Rab. “‘ But as 
for her—weel, after a’, Id 
raither fecht her than mairry 
her.” 

In explanation he looked 
meaningly at his wrist, where 
the teeth- marks stood out 
lividly. 

“Good morning, Major 
MeNeil. Thanks for sticking 
up for me,” said Jean Rintoul 
with almost a friendly smile, 
as she turned to go with her 
supporters. 

“Next time, I hope I may 
kill at least one of you,” de- 
clared Francesca with a cold 
intensity that was more im- 
pressive than her rage. 

McNeil sighed as he walked 
with her back to Dorning House. 
With how much more heart 
could he have played his part, 
he thought, if it had been Jean 
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Rintoul and not this hot-blooded 
virago, whom he was engineer- 
ing into a fortune. His loyalty 
fought viciously with his in- 
clination, and Francesca was 
instinctively aware of the battle. 
She gave her attention wholly to 
the Honourable Thomas Owen, 
who swelled visibly in the sun- 
shine of her approbation. 

Yet with all his bias towards 
the losing cause, McNeil could 
not deny the physical charm 
of his mistress. The very pre- 
posterousness of her costume 
only rendered her the more 
bewitching. The free swing of 
her limbs beneath the loose- 
fitting breeches and tunic, the 
absurdity of the coarse boots 
upon the little feet, the rak- 
ish angle of the toque upon 
her charmingly poised head— 
everything about her appealed 
to him—except her temper. 

Bubbly was idiotically rhap- 
sodical, as were the bulk of 
her staff. Those who had not 
participated in the scene that 
had just concluded, awaited 
her upon the steps of Dorning 
House, eager to welcome her 
back into her own. With her 
instinctive sense of the dra- 
matic, she was aware of their 
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feelings in advance, and ap- 
proached the house with the 
air of a disputed sovereign re- 
turning to her own. Caps were 
raised, faces lighted with en- 
thusiasm, and spontaneously 
the retinue rose to a triple 
cheer that sent the wood- 
pigeons circling into the air 
in vital alarm. 

** Honourable Bubbly,” ex- 
claimed Francesca, pausing at 
the foot of the steps, “ Guid 
kens, this is the proudest mo- 
ment of my life. Now I enter 
into my own. I do not fear 
my Uncle Rufus. We have 
tied him up safe and tight. I 
do not care for her whom we 
have just left. She is a harm- 
less chit of a child who cannot 
do me any mischief. Besides, 
I have my loyal band of heroes, 
of whom you are the greatest. 
I fear nothing, not even the 
traitor in the camp.” 

Her voice fell as she uttered 
the last words. Her supple 
body stiffened, and she turned 
her face slowly, implacably, 
towards Neil McNeil, who hung 
half a pace behind. 

* Traitor!’ she cried, and 
mounted the steps of Dorning 
Castle. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The few days that followed 
were anything but pleasant for 
McNeil. Francesca ignored him. 
Although nominally in com- 
mand, he was in reality of no 
account. Good fellows as his 
associates were, who can blame 
them if, under petticoat in- 


fluence, their manner towards 
him grew cold, and they avoided 
him wherever possible? They 
were all, even the matter-of- 
fact Lindsay, madly smitten 
with their mistress. 

Neil was therefore left pretty 
much to himself, if not actively 
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ostracised. There was little 
to do now that the stronghold 
was captured, though, had his 
influence still been paramount, 
Neil would have arranged a 
continuous guard throughout 
the twenty-four hours. He re- 
frained even from the sugges- 
tion, feeling certain that he 
would only be laying himself 
open to a rebuff, and a rebuff 
from Francesca was the equiva- 
lent of a knock-out blow. 

Each morning after break- 
fast he rowed across to Meath 
and carried Rufus the necessities 
of life and such comforts as he 
asked for, which were few. 
The ex-Laird accepted his cap- 
tivity philosophically, and his 
only requests were for books— 
the ten volumes of Wheatley’s 
edition of ‘The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys,’ and the auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini, 
both of which McNeil obtained 
from the Dorning House library. 

Rufus followed his instruc- 
tions strictly, not coming down 
to the landing-place until his 
jailer had landed the stores 
and pushed off into security ; 
but Neil quickly acquired the 
habit of hanging upon his oars 
within hail of the beach, and 
chatting with his prisoner. 

Rufus apparently bore no 
grudge. He indulged his pecu- 
liar dry humour to the full, 
and prophesied the downfall 
of his niece with a confidence 
that his present predicament 
certainly did not justify. It 
may have been his own isola- 
tion that first aroused McNeil’s 
sympathy; but whatever the 
cause, he found himself, as the 
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days went on, extending his 
parley little by little, until the 
few casual words developed into 
long conversations. 

Otherwise life in the Big 
Hoose was exceedingly dull. 
It was a relief, therefore, when 
one evening about nine o'clock 
the Reverend William Murdoch 
was seen striding up the drive. 

The temporary occupants had 
done themselves well, as they 
had become accustomed to do 
in the flush of their triumph. 
Ronald had engaged extra 
help for his enlarged house- 
keeping, and the cooking was 
exceilent. Dinner was over, 
and coffee and liqueurs were 
being served by the impene- 
trable Ronald Aitken in the 
smoking-room, overlooking the 
lawn in front of the house. 
The Signorina Francesca Mari- 
netti and her favourite, the 
Honourable Thomas Owen, oc- 
cupied a window-seat of honour, 
and were the first to notice 
Murdoch’s approach. 

“The priest!’ announced 
Francesca. ‘‘ What can be his 
object? That hussy, my cou- 
sin, must have some new trick 
to play upon me.” 

** We must be careful—very 
careful, Signorina,’’ said Bubbly 
with an air of great wisdom. 

“Tt shall be as you say, 
Honourable Owen,’ replied 
Francesca graciously. “I 
would be lost without your 
advice.” 

A double knock sounded upon 
the outer door. 

Ronald Aitken, who was busy 
with the coffee-cups, moved to 
leave the room. 
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“Do not go, Aitken. We 
must discuss our plans,” Fran- 
cesca ordered. 

“ Aw richt, mem, if it’s your 
wull,” replied the wrinkled little 
man submissively. 

McNeil moved forward from 
an obscure seat, where he had 
been boring himself with an 
ancient picture-paper. 

** Shall I see what he wants ?”’ 
he asked quietly. 

“Honourable Owen, what do 
you think ? ” asked Francesca, 
with hardly a glance at her 
fallen minister of state. 

“Tl go myself,” declared 
Owen with the air of a hero. 
“T’ll put the door on the chain 
and talk to him through the 
crack,” 

“Go, then. I know that 
you will act for the best.” 

While Bubbly made his way, 
with just the slightest sign of 
unsteadiness to the front door, 
MeNeil quietly sent look-outs 
to windows on all sides of the 
house, and to the back door. 
There might, he thought, be 
something subtle behind Mur- 
doch’s visit. 

Meanwhile Bubbly had opened 
the door upon the chain. 

“Good evening,” he said, 
with a watery-eyed smile. “ I’m 
pleased to——”’ 

“Can I speak to the mistress 
—the present mistress of the 
house ? ’’? demanded Murdoch, 
correcting his words loyally. 

“You see in me her repre- 
sentative. Anything you might 
say to her you can say to me 
with equal propriety. But aside 
from that, I’m very pleased to 
meet you—very.” 
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Bubbly wore an imbecile 
smile as he leant upon the 
doorway and thrust his small 
shaven face through the open- 
ing. 

“We've got ideas in com- 
mon, sir,’ he went on, without 
giving Murdoch a chance to 
declare his errand. There’s a 
little publ—hic—ation called 
the ‘Better Land’ that you 
probably read diligently. The 
leading feature—the lay sermon 
—is an idea of my own. I 
put my soul into that sermon, 
sir, once a week—once a week,” 
he concluded impressively. 

“Tf your soul is properly 
reflected in the weak-kneed 
slosh that I’ve seen in that 
tawdry periodical, then may 
God have mercy upon it,” 
said Murdoch with extreme 
solemnity. “But I did not 
come here to discuss the gutter- 
press with you. I want to 
know what has become of Miss 
Rintoul.” 

* Reverting to the previous 
topic, you’re perfectly right, 
perfec’ly right, my dear sir; 
but, Lord, how it sells! It 
grips them by——”’ 

* Will you tell me what you 
know of Miss Rintoul’s dis- 
appearance ?”’ demanded the 
minister, whose temper was 

inning to rise. 

**I dunno what you're talk- 
ing about,” replied Bubbly. 
** But your manners are exhic- 
rable. A man of your cloth 
should know better than inter- 
rupt a gen——” 

“Will you tell me what has 
happened to Miss Rintoul, or 
will you find some one suffici- 
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ently sober to answer a straight ously, and unchaining the 
question?’ demanded Mur- door. 


doch, raising his voice almost 
to a roar in his anger and 
disgust. 

His words carried through 
the hall to the smoking-room 
where Francesca and Neil, with 
the unoccupied members of the 
party, awaited the result of the 
interview. <A look of alarm 
crossed Neil’s scarred face as 
the significance of Murdoch’s 
question reached his mind. 

“* Miss Rintoul disappeared ! ”’ 
he exclaimed. “I must look 
into this.” 

With long strides he crossed 
to the door. 

** Stop, Major McNeil ! ” com- 
manded Francesca, starting to 
her feet, and throwing out a 
hand to emphasise her words. 
“Did you not hear that I left 
Honourable Owen to deal with 
this priest ? ” 

“Owen is half-drunk, and 
this is serious,’ replied Neil 
bluntly, 

“I forbid you to go. D’ye 
hear me, man?” cried Fran- 
cesca, with all the intensity of 
her nature pulsating in her rich 
voice. 

“Tf Miss Rintoul is in any 
danger, Owen is not the man 
to deal with the matter,” said 
Neil quietly but with deter- 
mination. ‘“‘ You must excuse 
me, I mean to hear the minister 
for myself.” 

He did not wait for further 
protest, but, turning on his 
heel, strode down the hall. 

“What is this about Miss 
Rintoul ? ” he demanded, push- 
ing Bubbly aside unceremoni- 


“TI came to find out what 
you or your mistress have done 
with her. We have not seen 
her since morning,” said Mur- 
doch. 

“Do you give me your word 
as @ gentleman that this is not 
@ mere ruse to get inside the 
house ¢ ” asked Neil cautiously. 

“On my word, sir, it is not. 
Miss Rintoul is gone, and I 
want——”’ 

“I can assure you she is not 
here, nor have we had any hand 
in her disappearance,” declared 
Neil earnestly. ‘‘ Indeed, if I 
can help you in any way to 
find her——”’ 

“ Stand aside, traitor!” 

Francesca thrust him aside 
and stood with blazing eyes in 
the doorway. 

“ Awa’ wi’ ye, man,” she 
declaimed, looking with hatred 
upon Murdoch. ‘We care noth- 
ing for my wretched cousin, 
and we would not help you 
to find her if she were dying. 
Go!” 

“IT have your word, Major 
McNeil ? ” said Murdoch, ignor- 
ing the lady’s outburst. 

“Yes,” said Neil. “But 
don’t go. I must hear more 
of this.” 

He pushed past Francesca, 
and, taking the minister’s arm, 
led him down the steps, ques- 
tioning him eagerly. Fran- 
cesca stood in the doorway, 4 
black rage upon her face. 

Murdoch told all he knew of 
Jean’s disappearance — which 
was nothing. 

“‘ Tf this mad crowd of yours 
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are not responsible, the only 
other person who would have 
an interest in her disappear- 
ance would be her uncle, Rufus 
Rinto 9 

MeNeil smiled grimly. 

‘You may take it from me 
that he had nothing to do with 
it. I cannot tell you where 
he is, but I can assure you 
he is not in @ position to 
kidnap his niece—nor anybody 
else.” 

“To search for her without 
a clue is hopeless,’ said Mur- 
doch, his brows drawn in per- 
plexity. 

“Can we not go round her 
favourite haunts? I saw her 
once in Dorning Castle. She 
might have gone there and 
twisted her ankle amongst the 
ruins. We must do something. 
A word to Signorina Marinetti 
and I’m with you.” 

He turned back to the door, 
where Francesca still stood, 
yeing him gloomily. 

“Signorina, I’m going to 
help Mr Murdoch search for 
your cousin,” he said, ignoring 
her expression. 

“You ken what I think— 
you are a traitor,” replied 
his mistress with bitter con- 
tempt. 

“ Nonsense, Signorina. I 
have got you into the house, 
and I mean to keep you here. 
But that’s no reason why I 
should stand aside while this 
poor girl is in difficulty—per- 
haps in serious danger.” 

Francesca laughed bitterly. 

“Do you think I have no 
eyes?”’ she demanded, scorn 
in her voice. “ Do you think 


I have not seen that you love 
her? Eecolo!” 

The blood sang hotly in 
Neil’s head, and his tongue 
was impotent to deny. He 
stood for a moment irresolute, 
and then, despairing of a reply, 
hurried off to join the waiting 
minister. 

It was late when he returned, 
tired and disappointed. They 
had called at the manse, and 
cross-examined Mrs Murdoch 
as to Jean’s favourite habits 
and haunts, but had learnt 
little. Then, desperately, they 
had tramped the surroundings 
of Dorning, and drawn blank. 

Neil had grave doubts as to 
whether or not he would be 
admitted to Dorning House 
on his return, and it was 
something of a relief to him 
when the door opened readily 
to his knock. 

“* Is’t you, Major McNeil ? ” 

Old Ronald Aitken, candle 
in hand, peered round the 
door. Evidently Francesca had 
issued no orders against Neil’s 
admission. 

** Did ye hear aucht o’ Miss 
Jean ? ’ whispered the old man, 
the lines on his withered face 
worn deeper with anxiety. 

** Not a word—not a trace,” 
replied Neil dejectedly. 

“Puir lassie! I doot she 
maun hae had a fa’, an’ 
mebbe twisted her ankle or 
broke her leg. It’s an awfu’ 
buziness.”’ 

“You knew Miss Rintoul 
well? You speak as though 
you had a fondness for her, 
Mr Aitken.” 

**She wus the apple o’ ma 
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e’e, the wee lass,” replied old 
Ronald earnestly. “I wud gi’e 
a limb tae help the bairn.” 

“*Ay, and so would I, Mr 
Aitken, willingly,” responded 
Neil. “But what can we do? 
It is useloss to search further 
in the dark, when we have 
no idea what has become of 
her. I have arranged to see 
Mr Murdoch in the morning, as 
soon. as I get back from the 
island.” 

Ronald sighed deeply, and 
led the way with his candle to 
the smoking-room. 

** Ye'll ha’e a nicht-cap afore 
ye gang tae bed, Major McNeil?”’ 
he asked. ‘“ A wee drap o’ hot 
toddy wud dae ye nae hairm, 
an’ the kettle’s on the bile on 
the hob in ma room.” 

**A good idea, Mr Aitken,” 
agreed Neil. ‘“‘ May I come to 
your room and drink it ? ” 

He had had little opportunity 
of making the old butler’s closer 
acquaintance. Indeed, Ronald 
had fulfilled his duties in a 
manner that had not invited 
conversation. It was only be- 
cause of Neil’s obvious anxiety 
for his favourite that he now 
made friendly overtures. 

“Come awa’ ben.” 

He led the way to the butler’s 
pantry, and busied himself in 
the preparation of the toddy. 

“I suppose you have no 
recollection of ever having seen 
me before, Mr Aitken ? ” asked 
Neil, as he accepted the steam- 
ing glass from the old man’s 
hand. 

“T’m auld, laddie, but ma 
e’en are gye sharp yet,” replied 
the butler, with a shrewd smile. 
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“TI kent ye as sune as I get 
ma e’en on ye. Fine I mind 
when yer gran’faither kept the 
Rintoul Airms, though ye were 
juist a wee lad in short breeks, 
I often wunner whut garred ye 
mix yersel’ up wi’ this daft 
crew.” 

Neil shrugged his shoulders. 

“* Daft crew is right,” he said 
bitterly. “But needs must, 
you know, Mr Aitken, and I 
had no idea, when I committed 
myself, that I was to serve 
against Miss Rintoul. But what 
about you? You are serving 
us here now without a protest.” 

**T ha’e nae option. I’m but 
cairryin’ oot the deid Laird’s 
wull, though, Guid kens, it’s 
sair again’ ma ain. But I 
mauna let ma tongue run on 
aboot that. Ma instructions 
are tae act fair an’ unbiassed, 
an’ clashin’ wi’ yin o’ the in- 
terested pairties’ll no’ dae. It'll 
no’ dae at a’.” 

The old man’s nose and chin 
snapped together, and the long 
thin line of his mouth spoke 
eloquently of his determination 
to gossip no further. 

Neil, seeing that it was im- 
possible to loosen his tongue, 
hastily swallowed what was left 
of the scalding drink, bade his 
host good night, and retired. 

He could not sleep for 
thought of Jean. His mind 
dwelt upon the most direful 
possibilities, conjuring up 
scenes in which Jean lay crip- 
pled and hungry in the chill 
night air in some spot far from 
human aid. That she might 
be absent of her free will did 
not occur to him, or if it did, 
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he dismissed the idea as absurd. 
There was nothing, so far as 
her friends knew, that could 
tempt her to leave the district, 
and had she wished to do so, 
there was no reason why she 
should go surreptitiously. 

He rose early, unrefreshed 
and anxious, and breakfasted 
before any other of the party 
was afoot, Ronald Aitken wait- 
ing on him in silence. It was 
only when be rose to make his 
daily trip to the island that 
the old man spoke, 

“ Ye'll let me ken if ye hear 
aucht o’ her?” he asked an- 
xiously. 

“Certainly I will, Mr Aitken,” 
replied Neil. 

“T wud hunt for her masel’, 
but I daurna leave ma trust,” 
added Ronald with a sigh. 
“IT maun aye be here tae 
see that the rules are {stickit 
tae.’’ 

“TI understand. But you 
may rest assured that every- 
thing possible will be done. 
Mr Murdoch will be out by 
now, and he couldn’t have a 
better man to help him than 
Rab Wilson.” 

As Neil rowed across to 
Meath, he looked over his 
shoulder several times to make 
sure that Rufus would show 


himself, according to custom 
and arrangement, outside the 
hut. He had too great a 
respect for his prisoner to land 
until he had taken this pre- 
caution. Rufus made no secret, 
in their daily exchange of cour- 
tesies, of his intention to escape, 
and Neil never felt at ease until 
he had discharged his cargo 
and was safely afloat again. 
Then he would rest upon his 
oars and watch, while Rufus 
came down to the beach to 
collect his day’s rations. 

On this morning, however, 
the foreground of the hut was 
deserted, and McNeil was puz- 
zled until he remembered that 
he was several hours ahead of 
time. Rufus would not be 
expecting him, and was pro- 
bably still asleep. 

He rowed along the rocky 
shore until he was opposite 
the hut, and then, steering as 
close to the rocks as he dared, 
he shouted and whistled shrilly 
to arouse his prisoner. At first 
his signals were without result, 
but in the end the door of the 
hut opened and a figure stepped 
out. 

To Neil’s amazement, how- 
ever, it was not Rufus Rintoul 
that appeared before him, but 
Jean, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Jean’s presence upon the 
island of Meath requires some 
explanation. 

After the failure of the at- 
tempt that the minister and 
Rab Wilson had made on her 
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behalf, she was at a loose end. 

She had no real hope of success 

in the contest, and, indeed, 

troubled her brain practically 

not at all with plans for the 

capture of Dorning House. She 
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spent much of her time out of 
doors with a book. 

Young Bill being a fellow 
who insisted upon his rights in 
the most unmistakable fashion, 
Mrs Murdoch had little time 
to allot to the entertainment 
of her guest, and Jean was 
therefore thrown mainly upon 
her own resources. 

Often she was to be found 
in her favourite corner of Dorn- 
ing Castle, sunning herself in 
the shelter of the crumbling 
walls. At other times she 
would ramble for miles through 
the somewhat monotonous 
countryside, or wander along 
the coast on the wide stretch 
of sand that separated solid 
land from sea. 

Often she curled up in a 
sheltered hollow among the 
bents that lined the beach, and 
spent hours over a favourite 
book. 

On the morning of the day 
on which Murdoch paid his 
visit to Dorning House she went 
off by herself as usual, having 
made a strenuous but un- 
successful attempt to carry 
Mrs Murdoch with her. 

“Nothing doing, my dear,” 
said that virtuous matron. 
**The claims of maternity win 
by about a dozen lengths, if 
@ minister’s wife may use a 
metaphor from the shameful 
sport of horse-racing. Any- 
how, you can take it from 
me that Young Bill needs me 
more than you do. Now, don’t 
grumble. Blame Old Bill if 
you like. He’s the man who 
Objects to bottles, not me.” 

The; previous day Jean had 
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lain amongst the bents, and 
had noticed, without much in- 
terest, a boat put out from the 
estuary of the Loun, and crogs 
to the little isle of Meath. 
She had thought she recognised 
in the figure at the oars Major 
MeNeil, but had not been 
certain. . 

This day she turned her 
steps in the same direction, and 
finally settled down amongst the 
warm dry sand in a nook into 
which the somewhat ‘chill wind 
did not penetrate. 

She had not been there long 
when again she saw the boat 
put out from the Loun, and 
this time she was certain that 
it was McNeil who rowed. 
She knew Meath from her 
childhood, and could think of 
nothing upon its rocky shores 
of sufficient interest to attract 
him to more than one visit. 

At first she determined to 
tell Mr Murdoch upon her 
return to the manse, and see 
if he could offer an explana- 
tion; but when she had seen 
MeNeil row back and watched 
him tie the boat to the land- 
ing-stage in the estuary of 
the Loun, it occurred to her 
that she might easily investi- 
gate for herself. Should there 
be any cdnnection between 
MecNeil’s visits to the island 
and the Dorning inheritance, 
it would be a great feather 
in her cap should she discover 
it and carry the news to Rab 
and the minister. 

As"she lay amongst the dry 
bents’ with’ her book she* was 
safe. from M‘Neil’s observa- 
tion. Having secured the boat, 
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he walked off towards Dorning 
House without a suspicion that 
he was watched. Jean gave 
him ample time to get clear 
away before she rose from 
her unintentional hiding-plaee. 
Fortunately she was on the 
same bank of the fiver as the 
landing-stage, and in a few 
moments she had slipped the 
painter and was afloat. The 
same cluster of trees which 
had hidden Dorning House 
from McNeil during the alarm 
of fire now concealed Jean’s 
piratical expedition from the 
windows of the house. She 
rowed gracefully, and, not- 
withstanding the strength of 
the current, soon reached the 
island, where she beached the 
boat, and leapt lightly upon 
the shingle. 

Her steps led her naturally 
towards the old fishing-hut, 
with which she was acquainted 
from her childhood. She paused 
upon the little patch of green 
before the hut, and looked 
around her with wrinkled brows. 
There were signs that some 
one had been on the spot 
not long before. A_ frying- 
pan, containing rashers of bacon 
and two partially cooked eggs, 
from which the fumes still 
rose, was an indication that 
could not be lightly dismissed. 
A light steam hovered over an 
open fireplace constructed of 
boulders, and the witness of 
the stones around hinted that 
the fire had been hastily doused 
with water. 

“Is any one at home?” 
called Jean, and awaited an 
answer. 
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None came, so she repeated 
her question. As it remained 
unanswered, she cressed to the 
half-open door of the hut, and 
knocked. 

There was still no response, 
so she pushed the door open 
and entered. The hut was 
empty, but for a pair of neatly- 
folded blankets and a pile of 
books. 

**Now I wonder what can 
be their object in keeping the 
island occupied?” said Jean 
aloud, looking round thought- 
fully upon these signs of habi- 
tation. 

“It’s perfectly simple when 
you know the reason. If you'll 
come outside I'll explain it to 
you, niece.” 

The voice brought Jean’s 
heart to her mouth, and she 
turned with startled face to 
find her uncle smiling broadly 
at her from the patch of level 
ground before the hut. He 
had approached silently over 
the grass during her preoccupa- 
tion. 

“Uncle Rufus!” 
claimed. 

“The very man,” he re- 
plied, in the dry manner that 
he cultivated. ‘‘ Your per- 
spicuity does you infinite credit. 
You hardly look 2s pleased to 
see me as I’m perfectly willing 
to admit that I am to see you.” 

** But—I don’t understand,” 
said Jean. ‘How are you 
here in league with my cousin ? 
I’ve seen Major McNeil come 
to see you-—”’ 

“Sit down, lass, and I'll 
endeavour to make the matter 
clear. You'll find that boulder 


she ex- 
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on the left as soft as any of 
them. I’ve tried them all. 
It’s been one of the few occu- 
pations possible for an active 
man.” 

Jean obeyed, and Rufus Rin- 
toul stood in front of her, his 
tall figure towering above her. 

“*T suppose it was just curi- 
osity, the curse of woman- 
kind, that brought you here,” 
he went on. ‘“ Well, it’s a 
weakness for which you’ll have 
to pay the penalty—but we 
needn’t go into that yet awhile. 
We'll have our bit crack ami- 
cably first. 

“T’m not in league with 
that wild woman—God forbid ! 
I’m just a poor fool who has 
allowed himself to be got the 
better of—not by her, thank 
God !—but by this same McNeil 
that I estimated too low in the 
intellectual scale. To a certain 
extent I deserve my punish- 
ment, just as you deserve yours 
for the vice of curiosity.” 

“Then you are a prisoner on 
the island ? ” said Jean, looking 
up at him with some amuse- 
ment. 

“Excellently taken, niece. 
They marooned me here, as a 
compliment to my sagacity. 
So long as I was at large, they 
could not get a wink o’ sleep 
o’ nights for fear of what I 
might be up to. I don’t think 
they lose many hours’ rest over 
you and your interfering parson, 
but they were taking no chances 
on me.” 

“* Now I understand why you 
are pleased to see me,” de- 
clared Jean. ‘“‘ You wish me 
to help you to escape.” 
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“I should put it somewhat 
differently,” said Rufus, his 
smile turning grim upon the 
words. “Put it that your 
opportune arrival with a boat 
affords me the chance I need.” 

“ It’s the same thing, except 
that you give me no credit for 
my help,” protested Jean. 

“Help! I need no help. 
My portmanteau is already 
aboard the boat, and I have 
only to bid you a tender—but 
strictly avuncular — farewell, 
and I’m off.” 

Jean’s face changed as she 
realised his meaning. 

* But—but you would not 
leave me here alone?” she 
stammered. 

“Why not? Your charming 
cousin has not hesitated to 
leave me here alone. We are 
rivals in the chase, and if it 
suits her book to keep me out 
of the way, it suits mine to 
keep you. I made one mistake 
by under-estimating an oppo- 
nent, and I’d be a fool to make 
@ second,” 

** But, Uncle Rufus, you can’t 
keep me here. Major McNeil 
will release me when he comes 
to you to-morrow.” 

** Aha, lass! So you count 
on him, do you? You havea 
friend in the enemy’s camp! 
You’re cuter than I took you 
to be. Well, even if he’s fool 
enough to set you free to- 
morrow, @ day’s a day. It’s 
twenty-four hours that I have 
before your cousin will know 
that I’m again a factor in the 
case.” 

Jean was not exactly terrified 
at the idea of a night alone on 
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the island, but the prospect 
was certainly not agreeable. 
She made another appeal for 
mercy. 

“Tf that is all, uncle—if it 
is only a matter of keeping 
your escape secret until they 
discover for themselves — I'll 
give you my word——” 

‘A woman’s word,” Rufus 
interrupted cynically, ‘‘ is music 
to a man’s ear, and frequently 
damnation to his prospects. 
I'll take no chances, so you 
must just resign yourself to 
what I’ve had to put up with 
myself. I'll leave ye the blan- 
kets, and yell find a good 
wholesome meal half-cooked in 
the frying-pan. I had to put 
the fire out when I saw you 
coming, so as not to arouse 
your suspicions. I did a bit 
of lightning packing, and I was 
hiding behind a rock close by 
you when you landed. At first 
I meant to take the boat and 
clear out without a word, but 
blood is thicker than water, 
and I couldn’t bear to leave 
you without passing the time 
0’ day.” 

Rufus Rintoul’s banter was 
80 obviously pleasing to him- 
self that, notwithstanding the 
circumstances, its victim fre- 
quently could not avoid enter- 
ing into, the spirit of it. Even 
now, with the prospect before 
her of at least one solitary night 
upon the island, Jean could not 
forbear a smile. 

* You mean that you could 
not resist}the desire to crow over 
me,” she said lightly enough. 

“Ay, maybe there’s some- 
thing in that too,” Bufus 
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agreed, with a twinkle in his 
green eyes. ‘‘ You’ve got the 
Rintoul gift yourself, niece, of 
having a sly dig at folks. Well, 
don’t let us prolong the agony 
of parting. I need hardly ad- 
vise you to keep out of bad 
company—and that reminds 
me, I’m none so sure that old 
Sam Pepys and Benvenuto are 
fit associates for a young lass 
like you. You'd better put 
them out o’ the hut before 
you settle down for the 
nigh 7? 

Jean had a desperate im- 
pulse to make a wild dash for 
the boat, but she realised almost 
at once the hopelessness of the 
attempt. Even with the ad- 
vantage that the surprise would 
give her, she could not hope 
to outdistance the long muscu- 
lar legs of her uncle, and, any- 
how, he would be bound to 
overtake her before she could 
push the boat back into the 
water. 

She sighed, and resigned her- 
self to her fate. 

Rufus looked down at her 
for a moment longer, with a 
curious expression in his green 
eyes, that might have been— 
pity —or even compunction. 
Then, with a toss of his fiery 
masterful head, he turned 
sharply on his heel, and with 
a@ harsh ‘‘Good day, niece,” 
made off towards the beach. 

He had no difficulty in cross- 
ing the narrow strait, nor was 
his escape observed by any of 
the occupants of Dorning House. 
Having tied up the boat at 
what he well knew to be its 
accustomed place, he made off 
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hastily, and, for the moment, 
disappeared into the unknown. 

Jean, left alone upon Meath, 
remained seated as her uncle 
had left her, her firm little chin 
resting upon her cupped hand, 
her elbow on her knee, surely 
the most dainty Crusoe that 
ever a desert isle could boast. 

At last, with a long exhala- 
tion, she brought her mind 
back to its immediate sur- 
roundings, and, starting to her 
feet, looked around her. 

** Bless me!” she exclaimed. 
**T believe I’m famished.” 

She found a little heap of 
driftwood that her uncle had 
collected, and quickly had the 
fire alight, and the congealed 
bacon sizzling comfortably over 
the blaze. After all, the con- 
ditions of her isolation were 
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none so desperate. The weather 
was mild, she had food and 
blankets, and the sure hope 
that on the morrow Neil McNeil 
would come—to her rescue, 
(Of that she never doubted.) 

There would be perturbation 
at the manse, of course, but 
Jean knew her friend Clarice 
too well to fear that she would 
worry to excess. So long as 
Little Bill was hearty and in 
good voice, his mother would 
take no permanent harm from 
the disappearance of a mere 
friend. 

So it was that Jean turned 
in that night—alongside of the 
inquiring Samuel and the swash- 
buckiing Benvenuto—with a 
better grace and less trepida- 
tion than one might have 
anticipated. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


She awoke, conscious of a 
confused mixture of whistling 
and shouting, and as her mind 
cleared, realised that this must 
be her uncle’s jailer come upon 
his daily visit. 

There was no mirror in the 
hut ! 

Her hands flew to her plaited 
hair, and dressed it as best 
they could in their blindfold 
fashion. She smoothed her 
crumpled frock, put on her 
shoes, and glanced down in 
distaste at her vuntidiness. 
Then, with a little toss of 
her pretty head, that said 
as plainly as words, ‘‘ Why 
should I worry about appear- 
ances because of a man in 


whom I take not the slight- 
est interest ? ’’ she opened the 
door. 

Neil’s impression of her as 
she appeared in the doorway is 
a striking example of the dic- 
tum that facts are not absolute, 
but merely relative to point 
of view. He thought her charm- 
ingly fresh and immaculately 
toileted, but he marvelled none 
the less at her appearance on 
the island. Where, then, was 
Rufus Rintoul ? 

Neil could not interrogate 
Jean from his present distance, 
s0 he shouted to her to meet 
him at his usual landing-place, 
towards which herowed. When 
he was close to the beach he 
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awaited her arrival—being a . 


cautious man. 

“Good morning, VY’ Rin- 
toul,” he called, as we girl 
drew near the water’s edge. 
“What are you doing here, 
and where is your uncle ? ” 

Jean smiled ruefully. 

“My uncle is gone and has 
left me as a substitute,” she 
said. 

“Gone from the island? ” 
cried Neil excitedly. 

“He escaped in my boat— 
or, rather, yours, for I bor- 
rowed it yesterday to find out 
why you came to the island. 
I have found out, you see!” 

No sooner had Jean informed 
him that Rufus was gone from 
the island than Neil grounded 
the boat upon the beach and 
leapt ashore. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. 
“And you have been here 
alone throughout the night, 
while we have been hunting 
high and low for you!” 

‘* You have been hunting for 
me!” 

A faint flush rose on Jean’s 
cheeks as she spoke, and the 
expression upon her face en- 
couraged Neil to words that 
he dared not otherwise have 
spoken. 

“Could I do otherwise when 
I knew that you were lost? 
How could I rest—how could I 
—but surely you understand, 
Miss Rintoul ? ” 

The tone of Neil’s voice was 
@ warning to Jean. She was 
not prepared for the intimacy 
of it. A tremor ran through 
her frame, and then she stiff- 
ened—visibly. 


“I don’t understand,” she 
said coldly. ‘‘Indeed, it is 
quite incomprehensible te me. 
You are my cousin’s servant, 
I believe, and—and why you 
should worry because a rival 
claimant has disappeared is— 
well, it seems to me to be 
absurd.” 

Neil was taken aback at 
this view of the circumstances. 
He had to admit to himself 
that his position was untenable. 
He was Francesca’s right-hand 
man. The disappearance of a 
rival was all in her favour, 
and yet here was he, gloating 
over the discovery of that very 
rival. Nevertheless, though he 
realised that his position was 
illogical, his delight at the 
recovery of Jean did not di- 
minish in the least. 

“Absurd or not,’ he said 
boldly, ““I was out with Mr 
Murdoch until late last night 
searching for you.” 

** Does my cousin approve of 
your latest activity?’ asked 
Jean, her delicate colouring 
flushed to a deeper tint. “I 
should hardly expect her to, 
if I may judge by the little I 
have seen of her.” 

“‘ Surely you don’t think that 
I would take such a step and 
leave her in ignorance,” re- 
plied Neil, with a certain diplo- 
macy which, however, did not 
succeed in its object. 

“TIT see,” said Jean with a 
shrewd smile. “She knows, 
but you don’t say that she 
approves.” 

Unable to deny the truth 
of this conclusion, Neil adopted 
the ancient and clumsy ex- 
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pedient of changing the sub- “Then you are really going 
ject. to set me free ? ” 


“Your uncle—Mr Rintoul— 
why did he leave you here, and 
how did he manage it?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“Your second question is 
easily answered. He simply 
commandeered the boat, and 
told me to stay. Being a 
dutiful niece and too fragile to 
knock him down, I stayed.” 

“But why should _ he 
bother——” 

“* He said it was to ensure a 
twenty-four hours’ start, but I 
think it was probably merely 
to indulge his peculiar sense of 
humour by giving you an un- 
pleasant surprise.” 

“Humph!” grunted Neil 
with a scowl that on his scarred 
face looked doubly vicious. “‘ If 
I had him here I’d show him 
what I thought of his humour. 
To leave a defenceless girl 
alone all night on——”’ 

Jean interrupted with a tinkle 
of musical laughter. 

“You should be in melo- 
drama, Major McNeil,” she 
said. ‘“‘Defenceless girl ’— 
‘desert island,’— why, what 
harm could come to me here ? 
You know, looking at it from 
the point of view of the out- 
sider, I think Uncle Rufus 
was quite justified, and to be 
candid—I rather like him. Of 
course it’s all in the game. 
But then you have been con- 
taminated with melodrama 
through association with my 
cousin.” 

“Melodrama or not, I think 
it was a rotten trick,” replied 
Neil dourly. 


“* Of course I am.” 

“TIT hope my cousin will be 
pleased, but I ha’e ma doots, 
as we say in Dorning. Still, 
I should be the last person to 
protest, especially as I am 
dying to get back to the manse, 
where there are baths and hair- 
brushes—also I am famished.” 

“T’m sorry, Miss Rintoul,” 
said Neil. “I should have 
thought of that, and not kept 
you here talking.” 

As he rowed across to the 
mainland, Neil caught a curious 
smile on Jean Rintoul’s face as 
she looked at him. He rested 
on his oars and smiled in return. 
There seemed to be little left 
of the enmity that had appa- 
rently existed between these 
supporters of rival causes. 

“* Have you got a joke against 
me, Miss Rintoul ?” he asked. 
“There is an element of mis- 
chief in your expression that 
suggests that you have done 
me down somehow.” 

“A joke?—I don’t know 
that you would call it that,” 
replied Jean, a shade of thought- 
fulness crossing her face. “ It’s 
only—well, I think I ought to 
tell you, as you have treated 
me so decently—of late.” 

Her colour rose prettily on 
the last words, and Neil knew 
that she was thinking of the 
time when she had struggled 
in his arms. She had forgiven 
him that, then ! 

“Tt’s only—that I didn’t 
play fairly with you once,” 
she went on, smiling at him 
quizzically. ‘‘ I did remember, 
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when you asked me—I mean, 

about the day when we shouted 

down the well and you fell in. 

I knew you as soon as I saw 
ou.” 

“Why should you have 
troubled to deny it?” asked 
Neil, looking at her earnestly. 

In his absorption he forgot 
to row, and sat, his arms upon 
the oars, leaning forward, his 
eyes intent on the pretty smil- 
ing face so close to him. 

Jean hesitated for a moment. 

“Do you remember what I 
said to you when we parted ? ” 
she asked, a certain shyness in 
her manner. “I won’t ever 
speak to you again, even if I 
see you—and I hope I never 
do! When I saw you again— 
@ man—I remembered—and I 
thought——”’ 

She paused in embarrass- 
ment, sorry that she had spoken. 

“You thought?” Neil 
prompted, almost in a whisper. 

Confused, Jean struggled for 
a way of escape from the cul- 
de-sac into which she had blun- 
dered, but finding no means of 
retreat, with a woman’s irrele- 
vance, burrowed underground. 

“Have you forgotten that I 
have had no breakfast ?”’ she 
demanded with sudden inspira- 
tion. 

Neil’s muscles started into 
play, and the little boat darted 
again landward. 

“I'd be a brute to keep you 
now, but I want to have this 
out with you,” said Neil as he 


rowed. “May I call at the 
manse ? ” 
“I won’t be cross-examined,” 


replied Jean. ‘“ Anyhow, you 
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can’t possibly call on a rival 
to your employer. We are at 
daggers drawn—metaphorically 
so far as I am concerned, but 
very practically in the case of 
my cousin Francesca. J don’t 
carry a stiletto in my—I mean, 
I don’t carry a stiletto—any- 
where.” 

** Look here, Miss Rintoul— 
I may call, may I not?” in- 
sisted Neil, determined not to 
be drawn from his point. ‘“ As 
the companion of your child- 
hood——”’ 

“We met once—you know 
with what result. We [squab- 
bled then, and now that we 
have met again we continue 
to squabble.” 

“*T like it,” said Neil. ‘“ And 
as you haven’t refused, I shall 
call.” 

Jean was silent, her eyes 
fixed shoreward. Gradually her 
expression changed to one of 
dismay. 

“I’m afraid we are in for 
trouble,” she said, turning again 
to Neil. “My cousin is at 
the landing-stage.”’ 

Neil glanced across iiis shoul- 
der, and saw Francesca, ac- 
companied by Bubbly, awaiting 
his‘ arrival. He was already 
close enough to the shore to 
be conscious of the thunderi- 
ness of the aura in which she 
was enveloped. Jean was right 
—there was trouble ahead. 

Neil shrugged his shoulders 
and pulled in. As the gunwale 
of the boat grated along the 
staging he leapt out and offered 
his hand to Jean, and helped 
her ashore. 


“IT have bad news, Sig- 
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norina,” he said. ‘‘ Your uncle 
has escaped from the island.” 

‘Ah! You have worse news 
than that, if you will but tell 
the truth—that Major McNeil 
has turned villain, and is galli- 
vanting about with my enemy.” 

*‘ Nonsense, Signorina,”’ said 
Neil, determined if possible 
to avoid a scene. “I found 
Miss Rintoul on the island, 
where she landed yesterday. 
Your uncle stole her boat 
and escaped, leaving her help- 
less. I have only brought her 
across, a8 common courtesy de- 
manded.” 

“Does common courtesy de- 
mand that you should set free 
my enemy? Is it not plain 
that while she was there she 
could not harm me? If it 
was well to keep my uncle a 
prisoner, would it not have 
been well to keep her when 
chance gave her into your 
hands? Fine ye ken that it 
would, but I know you, Once 
I have told you the truth, and 
now I tell it to you again. 
You are a traitor to me, be- 
cause you love her—this pale 
skinny chit.” 

Pale was about the last 
adjective applicable to Jean 
as the meaning of her cousin’s 
words reached her mind. In 
her embarrassment she turned 
and stared unseeingly out 
into the Firth. 

Neil opened his mouth to 
protest. against this rending of 
the clothing of his private 
feelings, and even Bubbly laid 


a diffident hand upon the 


arm of his mistress. She shook 
it off angrily and turned upon 


Neil before the first word of 
protest had passed his lips. 

“You dare not deny it,” 
she exclaimed, her rich voice 
vibrating with the passion that 
possessed her. ‘The words 
would stick in your lying throat; 
Yet will I give you the chance 
to prove that you are true to 
my cause. You are strong— 
seize her and put her back 
where you found her.” 

She stood, a graceful arm 
outstretched towards her em- 
barrassed cousin, and awaited 
the effect of her words. 

Neil shook his head. His 
anger was rising fast at this 
unwarrantable exposure of his 
emotions, and it was with difii- 
culty that he controlled him- 
self. 

** What you ask is not reason- 
able, Signorina,”’ he said with 
what composure he could mus- 
ter. ‘It would not be right 
to maroon a solitary girl on an 
island for weeks. I give you 
my word that in no way have 
I been untrue to you. All my 
actions prove it, and I am still 
willing to do everything in 
reason to support your cause. 
Let us leave Miss Rintoul to 
go home, and get back to 
Dorning House quickly. It is 
not wise of you to go so far 
from it now that your Uncle 
Rufus is at large.”’ 

Francesca waved her arm in 
a gesture of contempt. 

*Eecolo!” she exclaimed 
bitterly. ‘‘ You see? ” 

She turned to Bubbly, whose 
mind was in a whirl of uncer- 
tainty. He was always carried 
away by the strength of her 
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passions, a8 a piece of wreckage 
is swept along by the force of 
a breaker, yet he was not 
without some lingering com- 
punction, when he happened 
to be strictly sober, as he was 
now, a8 to his responsibility 
for the downfall of McNeil. 

He opened his mouth to 
make a mild protest, but as 
he looked upon the beautiful 
passionate face of his mis- 
tress he quailed before her 
stronger will, and closed it 
again, lost in the force of her 
personality. 

Francesca turned again upon 
Neil. 

“This is the end,” she said 
fiercely. “I want no man 
about me whose heart I cannot 
trust, and who will not even 
do my bidding. I discharge 
you, Major McNeil, and Hon- 
ourable Owen shall have your 
place. He, at least, is true to 
me. As for you—what do I 
care if you go over to my 
enemy ? Guid kens what chance 
she has against me and my 
seven brave supporters. Go to 
the house and I will pay you off. 
I would not be in your debt.” 

She turned dramatically to 
go, but Jean Rintoul stepped 
into her path. 

“* Cousin Francesca,”’ she said 
desperately, her pretty face 
flushed and her expression eager 
though embarrassed, “‘ you are 
making a great mistake. Major 
MeNeil has told you the truth. 
I should be—sorry if he 
lost his position through a mere 
act of politeness to me. I 
know nothing of him beyond 
that he brought me over from 
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the island. Before that we 
had hardly spoken.” 

Francesca listened with a 
contemptuous smile. 

“No doubt it suits you well 
to have a lover in the enemy’s 
camp,” she answered cuttingly. 
“Tut, girl; do you take me 
for a fool? You lie as badly 
as Major McNeil does, yet the 
truth is written on your face 
like print. It is not only 
that he loves you, but for all 
that you say you have hardly 
spoken to him—you love him 
in return. That is why you 
plead for him.” 

She pushed Jean aside and 
strode gracefully inland, with 
Bubbly at her heels. 

Jean and Neil were left to- 
gether by the water’s edge, 
with eyes that would not meet. 

“IT am sorry that this has 
happened,” began Neil hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘I was helpless to 
stop her. Your cousin often 
says things that she should 
not say. She is——” 

‘My cousin is a mad woman,” 
interrupted Jean coldly. “I 
am sure that she suffers from 
hallucinations, and, of course, 
I take no notice of what she 
says. I am only sorry that 
one of her delusions should 
have cost you what is, no 
doubt, a very good position. 
But perhaps you will find her 
in her senses again when you 
get back to the house.” 

As she spoke she kept her 
shoulder to Neil and looked 
out over the water. He longed 
to see her face. 

‘She is passionate and very 
excitable,” he said, “ but also 
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wonderfully shrewd, Miss Rin- 
toul. She often seems to be 
able to fathom people’s motives 
and—feelings, by intuition. I 
am not so sure——” 

Jean turned upon him sud- 
denly with flaming face, and a 
passion in her eyes that for 
the first time witnessed to the 
identity of the blood that 
flowed through her and her 
cousin’s veins. 

“TI tell you she is a mad 
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woman,” she cried, her eyes 
blazing into his. “ And she igs 
@ fool. I have dismissed the 
very thought of her words 
from my mind. For what you 
have done for me this morning 
I thank you—I do not wish 
ever to see you again—if I do 
I shall not speak to you.” 

She turned upon her heel 
and ran from him, making, by 
way of the beach, in the 
direction of the manse. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


An hour or two later Mr Mor- 
rison of the Rintoul Arms, who 
was bottling spirits in the 
cellar, was called upstairs to 
interview a prospective boarder. 

“A room by the week ? 
Oo ay; ye can ha’e number 
five wi’ the box bed. Ye’ll 
ha’e the hoose tae yersel’, an’ 
if ye tak’ guid days wi’ bad, 
yell no’ fare sae ill. But I 
thocht ye were thrang wi’ the 
folk at the Big Hoose, frae a’ 
I’ve heard ? ” 

Mr Morrison, casting his fly 
for information, awaited a rise. 
He possessed, by nature, an 
innocent interrogative expres- 
sion, that was almost irre- 
sistible. There was nothing 
impertinent in his inquiries. 
His curiosity was so open and 
natural that one usually satis- 
fied it automatically, so that 
it hurt Neil to fence with him. 

** Ah, well, you know your- 
self, Mr Morrison, that the 
ownership of the Big Hoose 
is in the hands of the gods 
at present,” he said lightly. 


“ All of us who are mixed up 
in that affair are liable to 
sudden changes.” 

“Oo ay, ye’re richt there, 
Major McNeil, but there’s nae 
change in the proprietorship 
the noo, I tak’ it?” 

“No, no, there’s no change. 
The Signorina Francesca Mari- 
netti is still in possession.” 

**D’ye tell me that, an’ you 
takin’ a room at the Rintoul 
Airms? Man, I’m astonished.” 

** Ah, well, it’s a complicated 
business this, Mr Morrison. 
There are wheels within wheels. 
You understand.” 

“Oo, of course,” agreed Mr 
Morrison, who did not under- 
stand in the least. ‘‘ Ye’ll ha’e 
yer plans; but, man, it’s an 
unco furrin name for a Rintoul 
is that Sign—the name ye 
gi’ed her. Mistress Jean Rin- 
toul wud dae fine fur the igno- 
rant folks o’ Dorning.” 

“TI dare say,” replied Neil 
non-committally. ‘‘ What did 
you say was the number of 
my room?” 
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‘Number five. I'll tak’ ye 
up,” replied Mr Morrison, hope- 
less of further news. 

Neil McNeil was thoroughly 
miserable. Left to himself, 
he sat upon the edge of the 
high box bed with its gaudy 
patchwork quilt, rested his chin 
in his clenched fists, dug his 
elbows into his knees and, thus 
hunched together, dangled his 
legs restlessly. 

He felt that his dismissal 
from Francesca’s service was 
ignominious. When he consid- 
ered the services that he had 
rendered her it seemed grossly 
unjust, and yet he could not 
feel altogether satisfied with 
himself. If only he had never 
met Jean! Francesca had 
some ground for her action, he 
admitted freely. Had it been 
any other than Jean whom he 
had found upon the island, 
would he have set her free? 
He could not satisfy himself 
as to his own disinterested- 
ness, and therefore could not 
throw upon his {late mistress 
the whole of the blame for the 
rupture. 

He had not seen her when he 
returned to Dorning House for 
his kit. A very shamefaced 
and uncomfortable Bubbly had 
been deputed to make a settle- 
ment with him. All Neil’s in- 
stincts cried out against the 
acceptance of the money that 
he had undoubtedly well earned, 
yet he was not in a position to 
refuse. He had taken on the 
job because he was hard up, 
and he would have been a fool 
to stand upon his dignity. 

Those of his fellow-hirelings 


whom he had seen before he 
left had been strained and self- 
conscious in their parting words, 
In their hearts they knew that 
his services entitled him to 
better treatment, but their in- 
fatuation would not let them 
admit that their queen could 
do any wrong, and therefore, 
like many good men before 
them, they smothered their 
better feelings for a woman’s 
caprice. 

His downfall and the slights 
that had been put upon him, 
however, would not in them- 
selves have been sufficient to 
reduce Neil to his present state 
of misery. It was Jean—Jean 
all the time—that was in the 
forefront of his mind. Fran- 
cesca had diagnosed his case 
well. He was madly in love 
with the girl, and at last he 
admitted it to himself freely. 
Had Francesca been equally 
accurate in her thrust at Jean, 
Neil would have snapped his 
fingers at his dismissal, and, 
indeed, at the whole world. 

The girl’s parting words were 
stamped upon his mind as with 
@ searing-iron, and the scar, 
he thought, was unhealable. 

Why, then, had he taken a 
room at the Rintoul Arms by 
the week? Cast off by Fran- 
cesca and scorned by Jean, 
surely his best course would 
have been to shake the dust 
of Dorning from his shoes for 
ever. That, however, he could 
not bring himself to do. He 
had been too closely connected 
with the drama that was in 
progress to cut himself off from 
it completely. He was cons 
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vinced, he knew not why, that 
it had not yet reached the 
last act, and he felt that he 
must stay until the fall of the 
curtain, if it were only as a 
spectator. 

He had another reason, 
though he despised himself for 
even considering it. The last 
words that Jean had spoken 
—the words that twisted him 
with pain as they echoed in 
his ears—were strangely remin- 
iscent. Surely they were almost 
a repetition of those she had 
spoken many years before, and 
had herself proved false. Wrong 
once, might she not be wrong 
again ? 

It was no more than a straw, 
but he clutched a% it eagerly, 
and, indeed, it was the real 
deciding factor in his present 
course of action. After all, 
anything might happen in the 
mad atmosphere of Dorning. 

Early in the evening he en- 
countered Rab Wilson in the 
bar parlour. Rab looked sur- 
prised at his presence, and, 
after the customary greetings, 
demanded the reason for it. 

“Is it yer nicht oot, the 
nicht, that ye’re no’ gairdin’ 
yer bonny mistress ? ” 

“Have you heard nothing 
from Miss Rintoul or your 
friend the minister?” asked 
Neil with surprise. 

“Tae tell ye the truth,” 
said Rab, hesitating with an 
embarrassment unusual to him, 
“TI ha’ena seen them for twa- 
three days. I’ve been oot o’ 
the toon, an’ juist got back 
this mornin’. I was gaun up 
tae the manse the nicht.” 
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“Then you haven’t heard 
that Miss Rintoul was lost?” 

“Lost! An’ is she found 
again?” cried Rab, starting 
to his feet excitedly. 

“Tt’s all right, Rab,” re- 
plied Neil reassuringly. “I 
had the pleasure of finding 
her myself.” 

As shortly as he could, he 
gave Rab an outline of the 
bare facts, leaving it to Jean 
to fill in any detail that she 
might care to give. 

“So, you see,” he concluded, 
“my mistress and I differed 
as to what was to be done 
with Miss Rintoul, and we 
have agreed to bring my en- 
gagement to an end.” 

“‘In ither words, ye got the 
sack,”’ commented Rab with 
a shrewd smile. ‘“‘She’s an 
a’k’ard yin tae differ frae, 
I’m thinkin’—is that Italian 
body. But auld Rufus is a 
fair caution, is he no’, Neil? 
He’d stop at naething, an’ ye 
canna but like the man fur it.” 

“He certainly plays a lone 
hand for all that’s in it,” 
agreed Neil. ‘It would be 
exceedingly interesting to know 
what he is doing now.” 

“ Lettin’ nae grass grow 
under his feet, I’ll warrant,” 
said Rab. “ But what aboot 
yersel’, Neil? Noo that ye’re 
off wi’ the auld love, wull ye 
no’ ha’e a fling wi’ the new? 
Come ower tae us, an’ lend a 
helpin’ hand tae Miss Jean.” 

Neil looked at his old friend 
curiously and said nothing. 

“I canna offer ye siller,” 
said Rab, making an erroneous 
guess at his thoughts. “‘ Bue 
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nae doot there’ll be pickin’s 
if we win oot.” 

‘It’s not the money, Rab,” 
said Neil with a bitter smile. 
“But there are two very good 
reasons why I can’t accept 
your offer. The first you will 
discover quickly enough if you 
ask Miss Rintoul to take me 
in on her side. The other is 
that it wouldn’t be playing 
fair. Signorina Marinetti 
brought me up here at con- 
siderable expense to help her. 
All I know about the affair 
I learnt in her paid service, 
and though she hasn’t hesi- 
tated to call me a traitor, I’m 
hanged if I’ll be one.” 

“Ye’re far ower particler, 
I'm thinkin’, but maybe ye 
ken yer ain affairs best. Weel, 
I maun be off tae the manse. 
Man, Neil, ye never thocht 
tae see me an’ diveenity hob- 
nobbin’ thegither! It’s a rare 
ploy, I’m tellin’ ye.” 

Several times during the en- 
suing week these two met 
and talked, and Neil noticed 
that Rab did not renew his 
offer of a post in Jean’s ser- 
vice, nor did he give any hint 
that a further attempt upon 
Dorning House was being 
planned. Neil marvelled at 
the peace that prevailed. Where 
was Rufus? All the gossip of 
the bar parlour of an evening 
did not produce a sign of him 
from the time he had vanished 
from Meath. That he was 
maturing a surprise for Fran- 
cesca, Neil felt was certain. 
Yet time was passing, and 
when Neil had spent a dull 
week at the Rintoul Arms, 
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Francesca had fulfilled one-half 
of the stipulated residence. 

Rumours of the doings at the 
Big Hoose were rife. They were 
banked with Mr Morrison, and 
any one could draw upon the 
common capital at will. Mostly 
they were but tales of the 
unconventional behaviour of 
Francesca and her retinue, 
varied occasionally by what 
proved to be canards about 
fresh attacks on the house. 
The popular idea of Fran- 
cesca was that she must be 
some form of female devil let 
loose upon the world for its 
sins, the main ground for this 
belief being the unusual con- 
dition of the minister’s face in 
the pulpit on Sabbath. Some 
declared it to be sacrilegious 
of him to appear in the kirk 
with the marks of the she- 
devil’s claws still upon his 
cheeks. 

The minister’s active sup- 
port of Jean Rintoul had, for- 
tunately, the sympathy of his 
parishioners. Had it beenother- 
wise, things might have been 
very unpleasant for him, as it 
was impossible to keep his part 
in the affair dark. As it was, 
Rab Wilson had explained the 
origin of the seratches to the 
habitués of the Rintoul Arms, 
believing that the truth would 
be better for his fellow-con- 
spirator’s character than the 
legends that might grow out 
of ignorance. Deduction might 
even have led in the direction 
of Mrs Murdoch. 

All of this*and much more 
Neil listened{to in silence of 
an evening. It was difficult for 
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him to avoid adding to the 
common store of news without 
appearing churlish, but he told 
as little as he could, confining 
himself as far as possible to 
softening the colours in which 
his late mistress was painted 
—an effort in which he was 
quite unsuccessful. 

The evenings passed easily 
enough in this atmosphere of 
gossip and rumour, but the 
days dragged heavily. There 
was nothing to do except smoke 
and moon about the village and 
its surroundings. This latter 
occupation Neil dreaded, for 
he lived in the continual ex- 
pectation of meeting Jean Rin- 
toul, and he hated the thought 
that she might confirm her 
last words by cutting him dead. 
Yet he could not bury himself 
in the monotony of the Rintoul 
Arms all day long and retain 
his sanity. 

It was in the little general 
shop and post-office, where 
there was no room to dodge, 
that he met her at last. She 
turned to leave the counter as 
he was on the point of entering 
the tunnel of pots and pans, 
brushes and onions, that lined 
the doorway of the emporium. 
It was dark inside, and Jean 
had the advantage, in that she 
recognised him first, and that 
the dim light concealed the col- 
our that rushed to her cheeks. 

For a moment she hesitated, 
and then came boldly through 
the pergola of hardware. Neil 
had to step back into the open 
to let her pass, and as hefdid 
so he recognised her.'! He 
stood, his eyes fixed upon her 
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approaching form, ready, at 
the slightest sign of recognition, 
to raise his hat, As she came 
out her eyes rested on his for 
@ moment, then glanced away 
without a shade of expression 
as she passed him. 

It was the cut direct. To 
Neil it was the loss of all he 
had or ever hoped to have, 
She had meant it, then! Then, 
at the moment when his misery 
was at its climax, he heard her 
voice. She had come back to 
him. 
“*T am sorry, Major McNeil,” 
she was saying, but the blood 
sang in his ears so that at the 
moment he could hardly hear 
the words, “‘I was very rude. 
One can carry things too far, 
and I should not have forgotten 
that you were very kind to me. 
Good morning.” 

She turned to go, having 
made her apology and cleared 
her conscience, but something 
in her words, her tone, and her 
expression emboldened Neil to 
make the most of his oppor- 
tunity. 

“‘ That’s twice ! ’’ he declared 
to her back. 

Jean hesitated in her step, 
made to go on again, and then 
her curiosity vanquished her 
dignity, and she stopped and 
turned back. 

“‘ What’s twice?” she asked 
frigidly. 

But Neil would not be con- 
gealed. She had spoken to 
him again, and something of 
the real reason of her passion- 
ate outburst at their last meet- 
ing had dawned suddenly upon 
his mind. Her name had been 
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coupled with his, her deepest 
feelings openly canvassed and 
made the subject of mockery, 
and he had chosen such a mo- 
ment to ingratiate himself fur- 
ther with her. No wonder she 
had turned upon him. That 
she should have so far forgiven 
him as to feel any compunction 
about cutting him, raised him 
from despair to a quite un- 
justified ecstasy of hope. Her 
frigidity could not chill his 
enthusiasm. 

“Twice you have vowed 
never to speak to me again, 
and twice you have broken 
your vow,” he answered with 
a most contagious smile. ‘‘ Miss 
Rintoul, it won’t do. You'll 
have to give it up. You dare 
not say it a third time, for 
if you went back on it again 
you would lose the last shred 
of your reputation as a deter- 
mined character. Come, let 
me calry your parcels to the 
manse.” 

It was a bold throw, and 
Neil’s genial smile began to 
show the strain of the effort 
that lay behind his light words. 
He gave an audible sigh of 
relief when Jean’s face lit up, 
and she laughed lightly. 

“You are incorrigible, Major 
McNeil,” she said, and offered 
no resistance as he took the 
parcels from her arm. “ And 
you know we always squabble.” 

“TI told you before that I 
like it,” replied Neil delight- 
edly. 

Yet as they walked across 
the village green he did not 
find much to say. There were 
still barriers of embarrassment 
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to be broken down, and Neil 
was too cautious to attempt 
to storm the citadel a second 
time. He was more than con- 
tent with the advantage that 
he had gained, and hugged 
exultantly to his bosom two 
pairs of Findon-haddocks that 
were fated to figure next morn- 
ing upon the minister’s break- 
fast-table. 

“I hear from Rab Wilson 
that you really are out of 
my cousin’s service,’ said Jean, 
breaking a long silence. 

“Yes, I am a gentleman of 
leisure now,’’ replied Neil, sur- 
prised that she should intro- 
duce the subject of Francesca. 

“And—I wonder if you 
would act against her now,” 
she said with some hesitation. 
“Would you be ready to help 
Uncle Rufus, for instance, if he 
made you a good offer? ” 

Neil shook his head. Was 
she actually sounding him on 
her own behalf? He could 
hardly credit it. 

“T’ve thought it out,” he 
said. ‘It wouldn’t be fair. 
I’m done with the Dorning 
inheritance.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said 
Jean. “I thought you would 
look at it in that light, but I 
wanted to be sure, though I 
admit it was an impertinence.” 

“Why shouldn’t you ask? 
But, by the way, I suppose 
you realise that your cousin 
is half-way through her term 
of qualifying ? ” 

“You are wondering what 
we are doing. It wouldn’t be 
fair to my two good friends 
to tell you, even if I were 











willing myself. You may be 
sure, however, that we are 
watching the time.” 

“There is your uncle, too. 
He has been free for a week, 
and no one has seen a sign of 
him.” 

“T think we may take it for 
granted that he is not idle. 
He’s rather a dear, don’t you 
think ? ” 

Neil was saved from giving 
his opinion of Rufus by their 
arrival at the manse gate, 
beyond which Jean would not 
let him accompany her. He 
did not dare repeat his request 
that he might call. 

For the remainder of the 
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day he lived in a kind of 
dream. His whole outlook wag 
changed, and he caught him- 
self building castles in the air 
as he had done in the court- 
yard of Dorning Castle as a 
boy. Their architecture had 
altered greatly, however; for 
whereas in the old days his 
anxiety had been all for moats 
and battlements and culverins, 
he was now mainly concerned 
with the provision of suitable 
accommodation for the chite- 
laine. 

In the night he lay awake, 
vainly wondering what it was 
that he had gone to the post- 
office to buy. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A LETTER FROM INDIA IN 1928. 


It was three years ago, on 
ist April 1925, that Swaraj 
was established in India, and 
the British officials with the 
British Army finally left the 
country. Before that the whole 
of India had been divided up 
into a multitude of separate 
independent states. Great 
chunks of territory had been 
added to existing native states ; 
elsewhere big landowners had 
been promoted to be Rajas 
or Nawabs; in some places 
sovereignty had been put in 
commission, and entrusted to 
small councils of ex-officials 
of the British Government ; 
while in a few unfortunate 
tracts democratic Parliaments, 
elected on a manhood suffrage 
with elected Presidents, pro- 
vided Oriental imitations of 
France and the United States. 
India was like an experimental 
farm for testing all varieties 
of fancy constitutions. The 
abortive reform scheme of 1920 
had given prolific birth to 
numerous still- born Parlia- 
ments; but the travail of 
1925 resulted in more new 
states than even the Peace 
of Versailles. But I err 
in calling the Parliaments 
“still-born”’: in truth they 
screamed themselves into fits, 
which were fatal to them, 
with no more reason nor 
coherence than new-born in- 
fants. May the new states 
be less transient, as they 
are perhaps less strange to 


India than those queer Parlia- 
ments. 

India as a political whole 
necessarily ceased to exist with 
the departure of the British 
Government, which had pro- 
vided the sole bond of union. 
The pensions of the departed 
officials and the interest on 
British capital invested in In- 
dia had been secured on the 
customs ; and to ensure pay- 
ment strong British forces had 
been left in Karachi, Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta. British 
commercial houses still main- 
tained themselves in these port 
towns; but most Englishmen 
up-country sold their properties 
to Indians, and left with the 
Government. So bitter was 
the racial antagonism that few 
of the new states cared to 
employ Englishmen. 

In our own Punjab three 
states were set up. A Sikh 
Khalsa democratic state, under 
an elected President, with its 
capital at Lahore, included 
about one-third of the old 
Punjab. The President was, 
of course, Sardar J—— of 
B——, the most violent of 
the Akalis, a sect which, under 
the cloak of zeal for purity 
of religious worship, used vio- 
lence against their opponents, 
and displayed the most pre- 
sumptuous arrogance towards 
the British. In Rawalpindi a 
Mahomedan Council ruled over 
the great Mahomedan tract 
on the west and north-west 
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of the old Punjab. Over some 
eight districts of east’and south- 
east Punjab the Nawab of 
L—— was made king, and from 
being one of the pettiest chiefs 
was exalted to an equality 
with Maharaja of Patiala. Im- 
perial Delhi is his capital, but 
great Babylon is fallen. The 
half-reared walls of new Delhi 
are crumbling memorials of 
the ruin of one more Empire 
of India. 

You are already acquainted 
with the chief events in the 
three years’ lives of these states. 
We Sikhs of the central state 
have never been a single com- 
munity, except for a brief 
period under the strong rule 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. We 
have always been bands of 
robbers, murderers, and high- 
waymen. Eighty years of Eng- 
lish rule were not long enough 
to transform a race of ma- 
rauders into a stable peasantry. 
Even those of us who had 
received the veneer of English 
education remained at heart 
stupid, violent, and overbear- 
ing. Heaven meant us to be 
soldiers—and I think you will 
agree that the British Army 
contained few braver soldiers 
than the Sikhs,—not statesmen 
nor scholars. So when Eng- 
land left us to ourselves we 
simply stripped off the sheep’s 
clothing we had been wearing 
so uncomfortably. Every big 
man surrounded himself with 
a band of young men, well 
armed, and partially trained 
and drilled by old officers of 
the British Army. These local 
leaders have ever since been 
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ruling, or rather spoiling, each 
their own tract of territory, 
and fighting with all their 
neighbours. The central goy- 
ernment in Lahore cannot en- 
force its decrees, nor will it 
be able to do so until a new 
Lion of the Punjab is born. 
The Territorial Army, which 
you English tried to raise be- 
fore you left the country, has, 
of course, never existed, for 
none but a few Hindu students 
joined it. A national militia 
demands more self-sacrifice and 
patriotism than we Indians 
have yet learned. 

The Hindu traders and 
moneylenders are needed by 
the Sikhs, and in order to 
conciliate them the Land Aliena- 
tion Act has been repealed. So 
the transfer of land from the 
small farmers, especially the 
Mahomedans, to the money- 
lenders, big and little, is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. As you know, 
the Sikhs are themselves first- 
class usurers, and never needed 
the protection of this Act to 
anything like the same extent 
as the Mahomedans. Co-oper- 
ative credit societies have al- 
most completely disappeared. 
In Sikh villages they were 
mostly one-man shows, even 
in British times. A big land- 
owner deposited a large sum 
in his village society, secured 
good interest on his money 
without the loss of reputation 
entailed by individual money- 
lending, and was sure of a title 
and honorary magistracy 28 
rewards for his public spirit. 
These men now need all their 
money for keeping up their 
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“armies” of retainers. It is 
true there is still a Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies, 
but he is a wealthy Sikh with 
a sinecure, and the struggling 
Mahomedan societies, in which 
in British times there was 
real co-operation and much 
thrift was practised, are to 
him merely a nuisance. 

The Hindu townsfolk have 
succeeded in getting the pro- 
hibition of the export of wheat 
—their panacea for high prices 
—made into law. The result 
has been, as the British Govern- 
ment always said, that the 
farmers, knowing they will have 
only a limited market for their 
produce, have reduced the areas 
they sow, and prices remain 
always at what you used to 
regard as famine rates. 

As a result of this and of 
the general insecurity the value 
of land has greatly fallen, and 
—one real benefit—litigation 
about land has almost ceased. 
It is hardly worth a money- 
lender’s time to sue for land 
when the peasant in posses- 
sion can easily resort to our 
old Sikh custom of burning 
down the moneylender’s house 
with his account-books, which 
are his only proof. 

The regular Criminal Courts 
are usually closed: it is no 
longer satisfying to put in 
complaints of assault or petty 
house trespass against your 
enemy, or to apply that he 
should be bound over to keep 
the peace, when there are much 
more direct methods available. 
You can carry off his daughter 
or burn his stacks or drive a 
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herd of cattle into his fields 
at night. All lawyers, except 
the few Sikhs, have been de- 
ported from our state. They 
would have gone in any case, as 
in our society head-splitting 
is better paid than hair-split- 


The Rawalpindi state has 
difficulties even greater than 
ours, but of quite a different 
sort. It is a buffer state 
between the rest of India on 
the one side and the wild 
border tiibes and Afghanistan 
on the other. The country 
is wholly Mahomedan, inhabited 
by tribes who are still knit 
together in clans and loyal to 
their chieftains, and is better 
to fight on than to till. It 
has now become a great stand- 
ing camp, but its people cannot 
alone discharge the duties of 
the wardens of the marches. 
Before long they must either 
accept the suzerainty of Kabul 
and become a province of the 
Afghan kingdom, or be anni- 
hilated in their efforts to main- 
tain their independence. As 
beef-eating Mahomedans, they 
can have no hope of help 
from a Sikh or Hindu state, 
such as ours, which is, more- 
over, jealous of the independ- 
ence of tribes which once were 
subject to the Lahore Darbar. 
The only help we give them is 
to sell cheap to them our spare 
cattle, which our religion for- 
bids us to slaughter ourselves. 

In this state, where more 
than anywhere else the peasants 
had become enslaved to the 
Hindu moneylenders, the Land 
Alienation Act has been main- 
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tained. The Hindus are of 
little acecount—even those of 
Bhera. Why would you Eng- 
lish never remember that ‘“‘ SAnp 
ka bacha sénp hai ”’ ? 

There are many British offi- 
cers in the Rawalpindi army. 
Some are old friends of the 
Maliks of the Shahpur district, 
who have shot and played 
polo with them, and some are 
men attracted by the free 
fighting life of our Punjab. 
As you know, Sir A—— B—— 
is the commander-in-chief. The 
English have always felt more 
sympathy and comradeship 
with the Punjab Mussulmans 
than with any other class of 
Indians. It is just possible 
that with the great assistance 
which Englishmen, both sol- 
diers and administrators, are 
now giving to the Rawalpindi 
state, it may yet win through. 

The Eastern Kingdom is in 
truth the Vakil Rdj which the 
lawyer agitators of 1917 to 
1922 aimed at, and deluded 
the British Parliament into 
creating. Neither Sikhs nor 
Mahomedans would ever sub- 
mit to be ruled by low-caste 
Hindu lawyers; and the fact 
that the reforms of 1921 set 
up a lawyer oligarchy in the 
provincial councils and minis- 
tries was a fatal defect which 
doomed those councils to a 
shorter existence than even 
the ten years’ transition period 
ordained. Only so long as 
the British, in their blindness 
to the real feelings of the 
Indian gentry and peasants, 
stood behind these English- 
speaking lawyers, and by their 


support gave them a fictitious 
importance and appearance of 
being popular leaders, could 
they pose as rulers. In most 
of the kingdoms of India they 
have now been shoved into the 
background with their kins- 
men the banias ; but in Eastern 
Punjab they have maintained 
themselves as the advisers and 
officials of the Nawab. A 
poor-spirited peasantry, a scar- 
city of large landowners, the 
extent to which proselytism 
by the Arya Samaj sect, in 
which the lawyers were the 
leaders, had permeated the 
people, and the knowledge of 
the Nawab that he was almost 
alone in a population alien 
from him in sympathies and 
religion, were the causes which 
gave the lawyers power here. 
They have used their power to 
feather their own nests, and 
to make the Eastern Punjab 
kingdom safe for oligarchy. 
In this state the vote has 
been given to all who have 
passed the matriculation ex- 
amination, and to those only. 
Thus most of the gentry and 
peasantry, the old soldiers and 
the richer traders, have been 
deprived of all voice in the 
Government, and hundreds of 
miserable boys, who have no 
stake in the country and no 
qualifications at all except a 
smattering of English, elect a 
so-called Parliament. They 
elect themselves and the law- 
yers: there are almost a8 
many members of Parliament 
as electors. Each member 
draws 1000 rupees a month. 
They have repealed the Land 
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Alienation Act, and the peas- 
antry are being rapidly ex- 
propriated. The village co- 
operative banks have, of course, 
been suppressed, and _ the 
moneylenders are prospering. 
The export of wheat has been 
forbidden, and the cultivated 
lands are lapsing into jungle. 
This is serious in a territory 
where every few years there 
is severe scarcity owing to 
the failure of the monsoon 
rains. Oapital punishment has 
been abolished. Sentiment has 
displaced reason. It is suffi- 
cient reason for the remission 
of a sentence of imprisonment 
on a murderer or a thief that 
the convict has an aged snother 
and two minor children to 
support. All drink-shops have 
been closed, and prohibition is 
the law of the state; but there 
is a rum-still in almost every 
sugar-cane field. Sugar-cane 
cultivation has enormously in- 
creased ; but, strange to say, 
more sugar is imported than 
ever before, as the manufacture 
of spirit is much more profitable 
than the extraction of sugar. 

There is no army in this 
kingdom. Her territories, how- 
ever, have always been open 
to invaders from all sides, and 
the battlefields of Panipat pre- 
serve the memories of inroads 
and devastation by Persians, 
Afghans, Moghuls, and Mah- 
tattas. Here, too, the mili- 
tary adventurers of the 
eighteenth century earved out 
their principalities. So it is 
no new thing for her people 
to await the coming of the 
next invader. 
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Each state took over the 
railways and canals within its 
limits. There is now no cen- 
tral administration of either. 
On the canals regular clear- 
ance has been given up, and 
is left undone, except so far 
as the farmers of a locality 
turn out to clear the branch 
which waters their own lands. 
Main channels and all dis- 
tributaries which serve dis- 
tant localities in another state 
are left uncleared, and are 
gradually silting up. Soon the 
great canal system of the Pun- 
jab will be nothing but a net- 
work of jungle-covered ram- 
parts, stretching through great 
tracts inhabited only by wild 
pig, deer, and jackals. The 
railways are not in so bad 
a state, but repairs and re- 
newals are perfunctorily car- 
ried out, and accidents are 
frequent. There is no booking 
of goods or passengers beyond 
the border station, and there 
are no through trains. 

As you remember, Indian uni- 
versities were, even in British 
times, little more than ex- 
amining bodies, before which 
some thousands of boys ap- 
peared every year for the ma- 
triculation or entrance examin- 
ation, without any intention of 
pursuing a college course. Here 
again sentiment rules, not sense. 
It has always been regarded 
asa shame that any poor boy 
should be ploughed in this 
examination, which is the key 
to open the gate of official 
employment; and now the 
standard has been lowered 
enough to ensure that all will 
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secure this magic key—to office, 
not to knowledge, as might 
be thought more proper to a 
university examination. This 
keeps every one happy. The 
Punjab University, the Medical 
College, and the Veterinary 
College have not collapsed, but 
are slowly ceasing to function. 
The old classes are held, but 
since the dismissal of the Eng- 
lish professors there are few 
competent men as_ teachers ; 
in fact, the only men fit to 
hold professorships, men of 
real culture and enthusiasm 
for their subjects, are the pro- 
fessors of mathematics and 
botany. The others are mere 
crammers for examinations, 
which are so easy that cram- 
ming is unnecessary. So strong 
has been the demand that none 
should be disappointed of his 
degree, that the standard has 
been degraded even below the 
standard of the old Calcutta 
University, which a commis- 
sion of yours condemned root 
and branch in the longest 
report ever written. It is two 
years since any one failed to 
pass a University examination. 
There is sure to be reaction 
soon, and England will be 
begged to send her best men 
to reorganise our Indian uni- 
versities. 

The Medical College is no 
longer popular, as it no longer 
leads to any official career. In 
British times nearly all gradu- 
ates of the Medical College 
were provided with official posts. 
Only the failures and those 
who were rusticated for joining 
in the students’ strikes, which 
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were frequent, took up private 
practice. Private practice wag 
in the hands of homeopathic 
quacks and of half-educated 
hakims, who had a smattering 
of the Yunani or the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine. Now local 
bodies either have ceased to 
employ doctors trained in 
western medicine, or promise 
so little fixity of tenure that 
doctors will not serve under 
them. So the Medical College 
is gradually emptying itself, 
The case of the Veterinary 
College is similar. The people 
have gone back to charms, 
and plasters of cow-dung, as 
more effective cattle cures 
than carbolic lotion and Epsom 
salts. 

In the Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi states elementary and 
secondary education are at a 
standstill. War, not peace, 
is the business of their govern- 
ments and of all their inhabi- 
tants, and no one has any 
time or money to spend on 
education. In the Delhi king- 
dom matters are not so bad, as 
local self-government of a sort 
still exists there, and the board 
schools struggle along. 

The cry of free and com- 
pulsory education was a political 
cry voiced by those Indians 
who saw, more clearly than Mr 
Montagu, that mass education 
must come before even limited 
democracy. Mr Montagu, how- 
ever, swallowed the impossi- 
bility, and created a democracy 
with a minute electorate, which 
completely failed to represent 
the real people of India. So 
having eaten the fruit without 
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the trouble of sowing the seed, 
the politicals dropped the cry 
of compulsory education. Of 
course, now there is neither 
the money to pay for it nor 
teachers to man the schools, 
nor sufficient policemen to com- 
pel a reluctant peasantry to 
send their boys to school. As 
in British days, few boys of any 
class go to school. ‘‘ National ” 
education, which means _his- 
tory according to the Rama- 
yéna, geography according to 
the Mahabhérata, and the nat- 
ural science of the Vedas, is 
almost all that survives. Gan- 
dhi’s spinning-wheels did not 
outlive his death in the liquor 
riots of 192~. 

What a great mass move- 
ment of outcastes into Chris- 
tianity there was during the 
last twenty years of British 
rule. The sweepers and hide- 
workers of hundreds of villages 
were baptised as Christians. 
In my own small district nearly 
all the menials had been con- 
verted to one sect or another 
of Christianity, and claimed 
the status and privileges of 
Christians. God knows if there 
was any spiritual awakening 
in the converts’ hearts; we 
know that conversion certainly 
meant a social lift and an 
escape from degrading and 
filthy work. Where are the 
converts now? The Arya 
Samaj sect of Hindus has wel- 
comed them back as Hindus, 
provided they avoid eating 
carrion and touching night soil ; 
and so now, as Hindus, they 
occupy the same social status 
which they embraced Chris- 
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tianity to aehieve. The absurd 
college at G——, which taught 
sweeper youths Hebrew and 
Greek theology, has closed 
down. 

If you come to think of it, 
British rule scarcely changed 
our old customs and morality. 
Sati was suppressed, and female 
infanticide became less respect- 
able, though hardly less pre- 
valent; but child marriage, 
child widowhood, the parda, 
all the cruel restrictions of 
caste, our old systems of book- 
keeping, trade, and usury, all 
our old superstitions and idola- 
try, the sanctity of the cow, 
have survived, and indeed have 
been made national glories. 
How rapidly the exotic gifts 
of Britain to India have dis- 
appeared—lawyers, local self- 
government, the ballot - box, 
truth speaking as an ideal, 
corrugated -iron latrines, and 
municipal midwives: only the 
paper currency remains. How 
quickly too have come back 
the old Oriental practices which 
the English tried to eradicate 
— forced labour, nepotism, 
justice bought and sold, and 
the great web of official cor- 
ruption. Some of your people 
used to write in 1920 that 
India was rapidiy changing 
and winning a place among 
the civilised nations of the 
world: but it was only the 
superficial observer who said 
so. In reality a breeze was 
ruffling the surface of the lake. 
The depths were unchanged, 
and the inhabitants of the lake 
were almost unconscious of the 
surface movements. 
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We are back now in the 
turmoil of the end of the 
eighteenth century, and have 
to begin again from there. 
For more than a century Eng- 
land has with the best inten- 
tions been trying, by strictly 
secular education through a 
foreign language, by the ex- 
altation of efficiency, simplicity, 
and single-mindedness—virtues 
which our souls abhor,—and by 
a political science which raises 
democracy into a religion, to 
force us into a mould which 
God never meant us to fit, and 


to change the pliable, sensuous 
Oriental into a puritan, matter. 
of-fact middle-class Englishman, 
She would have liked to have 
turned our skins white too. 
How could we help being hypo- 
crites if we desired our rulers’ 
approbation ? With the great 
desertion of 1925, which again 
was so well meant, England 
threw up the sponge, and left 
for us a hell paved with her 
good intentions. In this hell 
we now are, and are blindly 
groping back to the gate from 
which to start afresh. 
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SMYRNA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY A. 0. WRATISLAW, C.B., 0.M.G., O.B.E. 


Tue Chevalier Laurent d’Ar- 
vieux, “ Envoy Extraordinary 
of the King of France to the 
Porte, and Consul at Aleppo, 
Algiers, Tripoli, and other ports 
of the Levant,” died in 1702, 
but the Memoirs in which he 
described his travels and ex- 
periences were not published 
until 1735, when the Reverend 
Jean Baptiste Labat, of the 
Order of Preaching Brothers, 
gave them to the world in six 
volumes. The Chevalier, as we 
learn from his editor’s preface, 
belonged to a noble but im- 
poverished family of Provence 
which originated in Lombardy, 
had branches in other parts of 
France and, according to Pére 
Labat, even in England, where 
the Italian family name of 
“ Arveo ” was transformed into 
Harvey. In France it passed 
through the successive meta- 
morphoses of Arveou, Arvieu, 
Arvieux, and finally d’Arvieux 
on the family being ennobled, 
which occurred eleven genera- 
tions before the author of the 
Memoirs appeared on the scene. 

These Memoirs are particu- 
larly interesting, as they relate 
to a period which is not over- 
rich in records of the Ottoman 
Empire. Their author, a keen 
and extremely curious observer, 
resided in the course of his long 
life abroad at Smyrna, in Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, and the Bar- 
bary coast, and, though he 


does not expressly say so, must 
have kept careful notes of what 
he saw and experienced, for no 
memory, however active, could 
possibly have supplied the 
wealth of detail contained in 
his three thousand pages unless 
aided by written records. It 
is impossible to compress within 
the limits of a single article an 
adequate summary of journey- 
ings in so many countries and 
spread over so many years, but 
the following account of the 
conditions prevailing in Smyrna 
—the first part of Turkey which 
he visited—may be of interest 
in view of the contest at present 
raging between Turk and Greek 
for the possession of that town. 

He was born in June 1635, 
and was thus only fifteen years 
old when, in August 1650, his 
father died from the effect of 
“trois coups de bayonnette ” 
received from the sons of a 
neighbour with whom he had 
a difference of opinion regard- 
ing a right-of-way through his 
property. The life of a landed 
proprietor on a small and bar- 
ren estate in Provence failed 
to appeal to the adventurous 
youth, who saw other scions 
of noble houses with the per- 
mission of the king condescend 
to a commercial career and 
return to France with hand- 
some fortunes gained in the 
dominions of the Grand Signor, 
and who yearned to follow their 
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example and restore the for- 
tunes of his family. He had 
a passion for travel, consider- 
able aptitude for the acquisi- 
tion of foreign languages, and, 
what was still more important, 
two cousins, the Messrs Ber- 
tandié, established as merchants 
in Smyrna. When these rela- 
tives consented to initiate him 
into the mysteries of com- 
merce, he bade farewell to his 
mother (the editor reveals that 
she was busily engaged in 
squandering the little her hus- 
band had left his family), and 
sailed from Marseilles in October 
1653 on board the good ship 
Postillon, bound for Smyrna, 
being then eighteen years of age. 

This vessel was a king’s ship 


carrying thirty large and 
twenty-eight small guns, sixty 
sailors, thirty soldiers, and 


eighty officers and passengers, 
and then employed for the first 
time on commercial work. It 
is a striking indication of 
the state of insecurity pre- 
vailing in the Mediterranean 
that a man-of-war of this force 
should be required to carry 
goods safely to a not particu- 
larly distant destination, but 
the event proved that the pre- 
caution was by no means ex- 
cessive. France was at war 
with Spain and on bad terms 
with England; but what may 
be termed legitimate risks to 
navigation were as nothing to 
the danger from the Barbary 
pirates, who swarmed in the 
Mediterranean and plundered 
the ships of every nation in- 
discriminately, to say nothing 
of the privateers sent out by 
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the Knights of Malta, and no 
merchant ship took the seg 
unless adequately armed or pro- 
vided with convoy. It was 
barely a year after the Postillon 
sailed that Cromwell had to 
send Blake into the Mediter- 
ranean with a fleet to chastise 
the pirates of Tunis and Algiers 
for their depredations on Eng- 
lish commerce. 

With a favourable wind they 
reached Genoa after twenty- 
four hours’ sail. The object 
in touching at this port was 
to change into piastres a large 
sum in pistoles which the vessel 
carried for trading purposes, 
as the loss on exchange would 
have been heavy had the opera- 
tion been effected in Turkey. 
In Genoa harbour they found 
a Dunkirk frigate (Dunkirk 
then belonged to Spain), which 
at once made open preparations 
to attack the Postillon as soon 
as she should leave port, clean- 
ing and manouvring guns and 
discharging muskets, greatly to 
the joy of the Genoese, “ the 
secret and irreconcilable ene- 
mies of France,” who publicly 
expressed their hope that the 
French ship would be taken. 
These warlike demonstrations 
so alarmed several of the pas- 
sengers that they disembarked 
at Genoa rather than face the 
redoubtable Dunkirker. Noth- 
ing, however, happened in 
Genoa. 

The next port of call was 
Leghorn, and here things did 
not pass so quietly. The Dun- 
kirk ship indeed came in after 
the Postillon had dropped an- 
chor, but seeing her ready for 
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defence, passed by on the other 
side. Then a Dutch vessel, the 
St Pierre, lying in the road- 
stead, hoisted her sails and bore 
down on the Postillon to lay 
her aboard; but the wind fell 
when she was a pistol-shot 
away, and the current carried 
her bows on to the Frenchman, 
and her bowsprit lodged in the 
latter’s rigging. The French 
crew, under the impression that 
the onslaught was due to bad 
seamanship rather than malice, 
tried to fend her off; but the 
Dutchmen opened musketry fire 
on them, while twenty men 
leaped on board sword and 
pistol in hand. Several French- 
men were killed and wounded 
in the first surprise, but crew 
and passengers flew to arms, 
killed, threw overboard, or 
made prisoners of the boarding 
party, and then opened cannon 
fire on the St Pierre, doing 
serious damage to her hull. 
While the combat was at its 
height, the commandant of the 
fortress of Leghorn, considering, 
as well he might, that a free 
fight between foreign ships en- 
joying the hospitality of his 
liarbour showed a lack of respect 
for the Grand Duke his master, 
opened fire impartially on both 
combatants. By ill-luck the 
Postillon lay between the 
Dutchman and the fort, and 
thus received most of the pun- 
ishment ; but so enraged were 
her crew that they paid no 
attention to the strong hint 
from the shore, and were about 
to board the St Pierre in their 
turn when the explosion of a 
barrel of gunpowder set that 
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vessel on fire, and they were 
glad to sever her bowsprit and 
push her off. 

The incident had no con- 
sequences except that the com- 
mandant of the fort locked up 
the captains of the St Pierre 
and the Dunkirk frigate, and 
threatened to hang them if 
any further breach of the peace 
occurred. It transpired that, 
though the Dutch Netherlands 
and France were at peace, 
Dutch vessels had been author- 
ised to take any French ships 
with crews exceeding forty men 
in reprisal for the capture by 
Toulon privateers of certain 
Dutch ships. The nine Dutch 
prisoners were detained on 
board the Postillon, and made 
to work in place of the French- 
men who lost their lives. 

Repairing the damage re- 
ceived in this action detained 
the ship for a fortnight at 
Leghorn. After touching at 
Malta, she steered for the south 
of Greece, and the wind failing 
her near Cape Matapan, was 
only saved from shipwreck by 
her boats towing her off that 
dangerous coast. This incident 
gave the Chevalier occasion to 
congratulate himself on not 
falling into the hands of the 
inhabitants of the locality, “a 
race wicked, cruel, perfidious, 
inhuman, in a word, Greek,” 
who cultivated the unamiable 
habit of capturing shipwrecked 
mariners and selling them, if 
Christians to the Turks, and 
if Turks to the Christians. 

On the 4th of December the 
ship reached Smyrna, eight 
weeks out from Marseilles. The 
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Chevalier was cordially received 
by his cousins, who gave him 
@ room in their house, with 
every facility for learning the 
methods of trade as practised 
in the Levant. 

The population of Smyrna 
at this time was not quite 
ninety thousand, less than half 
what it is now, or at least what 
it was before the Greek occupa- 
tion. There were sixty thou- 
sand Turks, seven or eight 
thousand Jews, and the rest 
Franks (foreigners), Armenians, 
and Greeks. The present-day 
claim that Smyrna has always 
been an essentially Greek town 
thus appears to rest on no very 
assured foundation. 

For the Greeks our author 
has not a good word to say. 
He concedes them a consider- 
able amount of intelligence, but 
declares that “in duplicity, 
rascality, and lying they easily 
outdistance the Jews.” Re- 
ligious prejudice no doubt ac- 
counts to some extent for this 
unfavourable opinion, for he 
adds that they prefer to remain 
in shameful slavery under the 
yoke of the Turks rather than 
return to the fold of the 
Latin Church, and help, as they 
could, the Latin princes to 
expel these enemies of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Christians, for their num- 
bers, were amply provided with 
churches. The Greeks pos- 
sessed a cathedral, with an 
archbishop, and a church be- 
sides; the Armenians two 
churches and an archbishop ; 
the Catholics three churches, 
as well as a school kept by 
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the Jesuits for the education 
of the young people of their 
religion. The Memoirs make 
no mention of a Protestant 
place of worship, but as an 
English pastor is spoken of, it 
is to be supposed that some- 
thing of the sort existed, pro- 
bably within the precincts of 
the English Consulate. The 
Chevalier pays a high tribute 
to Turkish toleration. ‘ There 
is no place in the whole of 
Turkey,’ he says, ‘“‘ where Chris- 
tians have greater freedom in 
the practice of their religion. 
The doors of their churches 
open on to the public thorough- 
fares; the people assemble, 
the services are sung, and the 
congregations disperse without 
fear. Sometimes Turks enter 
out of curiosity, and watch 
what goes on without com- 
mitting the slightest act of 
irreverence or causing the least 
scandal. They are equally in- 
dulgent towards the Jews. 
These people meet in their 
Synagogues and cry and shout 
like madmen while holding their 
services, and nothing is ever 
said to them. It is certain 
that people in their neighbour- 
hood are much inconvenienced 
thereby, yet the Turks bear it 
with patience. The Holy Sacra- 
ments are carried to the sick 
with more pomp and decency 
than in many towns of Christian 
Europe, funerals are conducted 
with solemnity, and it is a thing 
unknown for the Turks to object 
or to trouble any one in the 
exercise of his religion.” 
When we reflect that no Jew 
might reside in contemporary 
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England, that the celebration 
of the mass was a penal offence, 
and that it was high treason 
for a Protestant to turn Roman 
Catholic; that thirty years 
later the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes and the viru- 
lent persecution which ensued 
drove scores of thousands of 
innocent Protestants out of 
France; and that over a cen- 
tury was to elapse before the 
custom of roasting Jews and 
heretics was abandoned in Spain 
and Portugal, it is but fair to 
recognise in the Turks the 
virtue of religious toleration in 
advance of the age. 

But this did not extend to 
any oné who abjured the Mus- 
sulman religion. An Armenian 
who, while quite a lad, had 
turned Moslem, became con- 
science - stricken forty years 
later, and boldly informed the 
Cadi that he was a Christian, 
and wished to die in the faith 
he had abandoned. The magis- 
trate at first thought he must 
be mad, but finding that the 
man persisted in his intention, 
in spite of threats and cajole- 
ments, had him thrown into 
prison, and kept on a diet of 
bread and water for three days. 
He was then again brought up, 
and fresh efforts to induce him 
to change his mind proving of 
no avail, he was condemned to 
death, conducted to the market- 
place, and cut in pieces. The 
Armenian community paid a 
large sum for the possession of 
his remains, removed them by 
night, and buried them with 
respect as the body of a martyr 
—as indeed he was. Shortly 
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afterwards a renegade Greek 
followed this Armenian’s ex- 
ample in reverting to his orig- 
inal faith, and suffered the 
same fate. 

The houses of the Frank 
merchants, as well as those of 
the Consuls, were built on the 
sea-shore with jetties erected by 
the owners in front, and ships 
of each nationality moored 
alongside their Consulate’s 
jetty, where they loaded and 
discharged their cargo. These 
jetties were connected by an 
erection partly of wood and 
partly of stonework, which 
served as the fashionable pro- 
menade, as does the quay of 
Smyrna at the present time. 
The Turkish Government con- 
fined its contribution to the 
commercial prosperity of the 
port to the levying of custom 
duties, and in other respects 
left the foreign traders to work 
out their own salvation. Goods 
did not have to pass through 
the custom-house, though one 
existed, but were tallied by 
custom clerks, and the bill for 
duty sent in subsequently to 
the merchants concerned. This 
laxity of procedure naturally 
led to abuses, and it was not 
uncommon for goods to be 
embarked secretly at night, 
sometimes in the boats belong- 
ing to the custom-house, with 
the connivance of its untrust- 
worthy employees, who received 
for their complaisance half the 
amount which would have been 
paid as duty. When such 
practices came to light the 
only result for the merchant 
was that he was charged double 
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duty, while the guilty official 
received a good dose of basti- 
nado on the soles of his feet. 

The Turks themselves pre- 
ferred to build their houses at 
some distance back from the 
water and on the slopes of a 
hill, because they feared an 
influx of the sea during earth- 
quakes. Such visitations were 
terribly frequent, and the na- 
tives averred that the town 
had already been destroyed by 
them six times, and that the 
seventh would wipe it out so 
effectually that it would never 
be built again. 

On 20th May 1654 it seemed 
that this foreboding was likely 
to be realised. The earth 
trembled so violently for a 
quarter of an hour that all 
thought their last moment was 
near. The roofs and frames of 
the houses cracked in an alarm- 
ing manner, the houses them- 
selves swayed as if they were 
jostling one another, tiles fell 
in all directions, and the strong- 
est men could not keep their 
feet. Catholics took refuge in 
their churches to implore the 
help of Heaven and the mercy 
of God, though, as the Chevalier 
sagely remarks, these edifices, 
being built of stone, were much 
more dangerous shelters than 
wooden houses. 

For a whole month the shocks 
were incessant, five or six each 
day, and as many at night. 
The Franks at first sought 
asylum on board their ships, 
whither they removed their 
commercial books and their 
most precious possessions ; but 
as time went on familiarity 
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with the danger bred contempt 
for it, and they returned to 
their houses by day and at last 
slept in them at night, even 
finding that the rocking motion 
had a soothing effect when they 
got used to it. 

The Turks and Jews showed 
less perturbation than the for- 
eigners, the first because their 
fatalism assured them that noth- 
ing they could do would avert 
their fate when the destined 
day arrived, and the Jews be- 
cause they valued their wealth 
at least as much as their lives, 
and would not abandon their 
heuses to possible pillage. 

The series of shocks ceased 
suddenly on ist June, and life 
resumed its ordinary course. 

Another drawback to exist- 
ence in Smyrna was the plague. 
Epidemics were frequent, and 
in the absence of any sanitary 
control caused fearful ravages. 
The fatalism of the Turks 
which gave them courage in an 
earthquake rendered them par- 
ticularly susceptible to infec- 
tion, as they took no precau- 
tions whatever. They thought 
nothing of clothing themselves 
in garments recently removed 
from a plague corpse, of using 
his bedding or sleeping on his 
mattress in the room where he 
had just died without the least 
attempt at disinfection. Is it 
any wonder that they perished 
like flies ? Foreigners were by 
no means exempt, but reduced 
their losses by the use of such 
measures of precaution as were 
known to the science of the 
time. If possible, they retired 
to the country as soon as the 
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lague made its appearance, 
and broke off all communica- 
tion with the town; or, if 
obliged to remain, they pro- 
visioned their houses for three 
or four months, and shut them- 
selves up until the epidemic 
had worn itself out. One pre- 
caution in common use among 
them seems to indicate an un- 
expected acquaintance with the 
manner in which plague is 
communicated. “They kill 
without mercy all the dogs 
and cats which try to enter 
their premises, because these 
vagabond animals may have 
been in infected places, and 
might carry contagious par- 
ticles in their coats.” It would 
have been better policy had 
they welcomed the dogs and 
cats to kill the rats, but the 
guess was not a bad one. 
The representative of the 
Sultan in Smyrna only held the 
rank of Cadi or judge, and it 
was to the comparatively lowly 
position of this functionary that 
the place owed much of its 
commercial prosperity. The im- 
portance and the power for 
good or evil of the local gover- 
nor seems to have varied with 
the distance of his district from 
the capital. Smyrna being in 
close proximity to Constanti- 
nople, where there were foreign 
ambassadors to pass on the 
complaints of their country- 
men to the Porte, the Cadi 
dared not venture on more 
than the recognised amount of 
exaction ; whereas at Aleppo, 
another great trading centre, 
the rapacity of the pashas knew 
no bounds, and resulted in the 
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caravan trade being largely 
diverted to Smyrna, to the 
great advantage of the com- 
merce. of that town. 

Business was almost entirely 
in the hands of the Franks— 
English, French, Dutch, and 
Venetians. Our countrymen 
got the lion’s share, though, 
in view of their convivial habits, 
they can hardly have devoted 
so much time as they ought to 
the more serious occupations 
of life. The Chevalier moralises 
sadly over the haphazard 
method of the French, who 
quarrelled incessantly amongst 
themselves, while their poverty 
or their avarice deprived them 
of the support of the Turkish 
officials. The superior practice 
of the English extorts his un- 
willing admiration. Allofthem, 
he says, were splendid in respect 
of their clothes, houses, furni- 
ture, horses, and carriages. 
Their tables were always abun- 
dant and delicate. They gave 
liberal pay to their dragomans 
and brokers, and in general to 
all who did them _ service. 
Though they often had private 
disputes, a question touching 
the interests of their com- 
munity united them at once. 
By levying a duty of 2 per cent 
on all goods imported or ex- 
ported by its members, the 
English company was provided 
with a fund for the general use, 
whereas the French worked 
each for his own hand, and 
they possessed no common 
capital. 

These were the days when 
the English Levant Company 
flourished exceedingly. Created 
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in 1592 under Queen Elizabeth, 
its charter was confirmed and 
extended by James I. in 1605. 
It had the monopoly of trade 
with Venice, Turkey, and the 
Levant Seas, appointed its own 
Consuls, levied dues, made laws 
for the government of its mem- 
bers and English subjects in 
general, and had the power of 
punishing by fine and imprison- 
ment all who transgressed them 
or infringed its monopoly. The 
charter was again confirmed 
by Charles II. in 1660, but in 
the eighteenth century the Com- 
pany fell on evil days and made 
repeated petitions to the home 
Government for pecuniary as- 
sistance. No less than £110,000 
were thus advanced by Parlia- 
ment between 1768 and 1808, 
and finally in 1825 it surren- 
dered its charter and the Levant 
trade was thrown open to all 
comers. 

Foreigners as a rule did not 
take the trouble to learn the 
Turkish language, and conse- 
quently were obliged to employ 
brokers in their transactions 
with the natives. These men 
were usually Jews or Armenians, 
and far from honest. On the 
other hand, the integrity of 
Turkish merchants receives a 
high tribute. “ By nature they 
are lovers of justice and up- 
rightness, they keep their word 
once given, and amongst them 
there is no need for notaries. 
For a long while when any 
dispute arose with foreigners 
they were content to refer the 
decision to the Consuls; but 
having reason to be dissatisfied 
with the methods of these 
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functionaries, they now lay 
their differences before the 
Cadi, who adjudicates thereon 
with greater promptitude and 
equity.” 

The reputation of the individ- 
ual Turk for honesty still stands 
high—higher, indeed, than that 
of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, though it may have 
fallen off since the seventeenth 
century. But it is rather sur- 
prising to hear the Turkish 
police held up as a model. 
*« There is no town in the world 
where the police is more effi- 
cient than in Smyrna. Prices 
of all articles of daily con- 
sumption are fixed by the Cadi, 
and no weights or measures 
other than those recognised by 
law may be used. Any one 
who sells above the established 
price or who makes use of un- 
recognised weights or measures 
is punished by fine and corporal 
chastisement.” The Naib, or 
Lieutenant, of the Cadi made 
weekly rounds on horseback 
through the bazaars followed 
by a body of police carrying a 
supply of sticks and the stan- 
dard weights and measures. 
He examined the tradesmen’s 
weights and investigated com- 
plaints, and if any one was 
detected in malpractices, sen- 
tenced him to so many blows 
on the soles of the feet and to 
a fine of an equal number of 
piastres. The culprit had be- 
sides to bestow liberal tips on 
the men who held him down, 
on those who inflicted the blows, 
and on the one who kept the 
score. When he got up (if he 
could stand at all) he kissed 
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the Naib’s hand and received 
from him a “ paternal remon- 
strance.” 

In especially bad cases the 
wrongdoer had his face black- 
ened with charcoal, a straw 
cap adorned with cock’s feathers 
was put on his head in place of 
his turban, a large wooden 
frame weighted with lead and 
jingling with bells was fixed 
round his neck, and in this 
strange guise they led him 
through the streets jeered at 
by the riffraff and pelted with 
mud by small boys. Or, if it 
were desired to inflict a still 
more ignominious punishment, 
they cut off his beard, a deadly 
insult, blackened his face, hung 
festoons of stale and stinking 
entrails from the slaughter- 
house round his neck, and he 
made his tour of the town 
mounted on an ass with his 
face to the tail, which he was 
forced to hold in his hands in 
lieu of reins. In either case a 
thorough bastinado concluded 
the programme. 

Even these unpleasant re- 
sults of dishonesty pale before 
the retribution which overtook 
an unprincipled baker in Con- 
stantinople. The police officer 
there simply baked him alive 
in his own oven. 

In this connection the Cheva- 
lier relates the following occur- 
rence, of which he was an eye- 
witness. 

The son of a grocer of 
Smyrna, to whom his father 
had given as good an upbring- 
ing as the limited educational 
resources of the town afforded, 
rose by his merits to the rank 
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of Naib to the Cadi. One day 
when he was going his rounds 
the neighbours warned his father 
to hide his false weights (these 
articles seem to have been an 
essential item in every trades- 
man’s outfit) lest he should be 
detected and get into trouble. 
The old gentleman only smiled, 
and awaited in his shop the 
alrival of a son on whose sense 
of filial duty he could surely 
count. The Naib, however, had 
heard of his sire’s indiscretions, 
and riding up to the door said, 
“My good man, bring out your 
weights that I may test them.” 
The father laughed at the order, 
whereat the police entered his 
shop forthwith, seized the 
weights, and finding them de- 
fective, broke them up. The 
stern son condemned his father 
to fifty blows on the soles of 
his feet and a fine of fifty 
piastres, and the sentence was 
executed on the spot to the 
surprise and grief of the erring 
grocer. When all was over the 
Naib dismounted and threw 
himself at his father’s feet, 
which he kissed with tears, ex- 
plaining that justice was blind 
and could draw no distinction 
between father and son, and 
that he ought to be pitied 
rather than blamed for having 
been forced to do his duty 
under such painful circum- 
stances. 

This Spartan conduct being 
brought to the notice of the 
Sultan, the monarch appre- 
ciated it so highly that on the 
Office of Cadi falling vacant 
shortly afterwards the Naib 
was appointed to it, and sub- 
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sequently became Grand Mufti 
of Constantinople. 

The recorded examples of 
disregard of the call of blood 
in the pursuance of the stern 
path of duty, from Jepthah 
downwards, have been at the 
expense of the younger genera- 
tion, and it is rather refreshing 
to hear of youth getting its 
own back in at least one in- 
stance. 

The Memoirs discourse at 
some length concerning the 
antics of the Consular body. 
These great men “lived in a 
fashion full of ceremony and 
circumspection.” They never 
called on one another, but paid 
their official visits by deputy. 
Thus, on a French féte-day, 
the English Consul would send 
two of the chief merchants of 
his colony, accompanied by his 
Dragomans and Janissaries in 
their best clothes, to carry his 
congratulations to his colleague. 
The Frenchman entertained 
them lavishly, and numerous 
toasts were drunk. An hour 
or two afterwards the French- 
man sent his merchants, Drago- 
mans and Janissaries, with the 
same ceremonial to return the 
compliment at the English Con- 
sulate, where they were simi- 
larly entertained, and whence 
they usually returned intoxi- 
cated. On the English feasts 
the procedure was reversed. 

The French Consul, accord- 
ing to the Chevalier, “has 
always and without dispute 
taken precedence over all the 
rest. All yield it to him with- 
out hesitation except the Eng- 
lish Consul, who always tries 
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to trespass on his rights. 
Neither of them ever goes. to 
the customary promenade when 
he knows that the other is 
already there; and if by acci- 
dent both happen to be on the 
promenade at the same time 
they take good care not to 
meet, as otherwise a bloody 
encounter would certainly re- 
sult.” 

One day the Consuls had to 
pay official calls on the Capitan 
Pasha, the Turkish Lord High 
Admiral, who chanced to come 
into port with his fleet. When 
the French Consul arrived he 
found that the Englishman had 
got in first, and so chagrined 
was he that he pulled his col- 
league’s chair from under him 
and gave him a box on the ears. 
Our author does not relate 
what followed, but one can 
hardly imagine the Englishman 
taking the correction meekly. 
The Chevalier remarks rather 
naively that the Capitan Pasha 
was astonished that such action 
should have been taken in his 
presence. However, when they 
explained to him the privileges 
of the French Consul, he put 
the blame onthe English Consul. 

The pretensions of the French 
Consul were presumably based 
on an old treaty between France 
and the Sultan, in which it is 
stated that ‘ considering that 
the family of the Emperors of 
France was in possession of the 
reins of sovereign authority be- 
fore the most renowned Kings 
and Princes amongst Christian 
nations and has always been a 
more sincere and constant friend 
to Turkey than all the other 
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Kings .. . it is our will that 
when the Ambassadors of 


France, residing at our gate 
of Felicity, come to our Supreme 
Divan or go to our Vizirs or 
very honoured Councillors, they 
shall according to the ancient 
custom have precedence over 
the Ambassadors of Spain and 
the other Kings.” As late as 
1840 in a Turkish town a 
French Consul, fresh from Paris, 
almost came to blows with a 
colleague in support of his 
pretensions to precedence. The 
claim has now died a natural 
death. 

Living was cheap and food 
good at Smyrna. In the fertile 
plain to the east of the town 
game of all sorts abounded— 
hares, partridges, turtle-doves, 
ortalans, and francolins ; but it 
was dangerous to go there with- 
out a guard, and shooting parties 
found it prudent to take a 
Janissary with them to hold 
the peasantry in awe. Vine- 
yards were numerous and pro- 
duced abundant grapes, which 
could be manufactured into 
wine of first-rate quality, 
though such was the demand 
for liquor amongst the thirsty 
Franks that local supplies were 
insufficient for their needs, and 
more grapes had to be imported 
from Magnesia to fill up the 
void. Each householder made 
his own wine at home. Provi- 
sions in general were inexpen- 
sive. Beef cost but a sou per 
pound, and veal two sous. A 
. hare could be bought for ten 
sous, a partridge for five or 
six, and smaller birds six sous 
per dozen. The bay provided 
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excellent fish in great variety, 
and on the whole Smyrna ap- 
peared to the Chevalier a veri- 
table land of Cockaigne. 

It was also exceedingly at- 
tractive from the social point 
of view. The foreign merchants 
of the town seem to have been 
a most jovial set, and addicted 
to such frequent merry-makings 
that the wonder is how they 
found time to earn the money 
to pay for them. Sometimes 
their festivities took place on 
board ship. On such occasions 
much gunpowder was burned, 
as after each toast—and every- 
body’s health was drunk—the 
ship fired a number of cannon 
shots ‘‘ according to the merit 
and standing of the person 
toasted.” The noise must have 
been deafening, for other vessels 
of the same nationality which 
happened to be in port, and 
even allies, made it a point of 
honour to back up each salute 
with the same number of guns. 
On the termination of such 
feasts, it was necessary to rig 
derricks for the purpose of 
hoisting the departing guests 
over the ship’s side into their 
boats, as they were, unless ex- 
ceptionally gifted topers, quite 
incapable of descending the 
gangways on their feet. 

Nor were land celebrations 
less joyous than those on the 
water. ‘When these diver- 
sions take place on land in the 
houses of rich and generous 
merchants, especially the Eng- 
lish, nothing can be added to 
the magnificence of the ban- 
quets or the quantity of wine 
drunk. After the guests have 
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broken all the bottles and 
glasses, they attack the mirrors 
and the furniture. They smash 
everything in honour of the 
person whose health is drunk, 
and sometimes, when nothing 
is left to break, they go so far 
as to light a big fire and cast 
on it hats, wigs, and clothing 
to their very shirts, after which 
these gentlemen are obliged to 
remain in bed until fresh clothes 
have been made for them.” 
Even funerals were made the 
occasion for a debauch. Mr 
Spencer Breton, the English 
Consul, having received the 
news of the death of his wife 
in England, was anxious to 
have the funeral after the cus- 
tom of his own country, and 
invited all his compatriots and 
friends to attend it. On the 
appointed day the English ships 
and the foreign ships whose 
captains had received invita- 
tions slowly discharged all their 
artillery, and hoisted all their 
flags and black standards. 
They fired off their guns a 
second time when the company 
sat down to table, and again 
when the repast was ended. 
The ceremony at the Consulate 
began with a long compli- 
mentary address on the death 
of the Consul’s wife, delivered 
by a representative of the Eng- 
lish community. The Consul, 
who wore a long mourning 
cloak, replied modestly. The 
chaplain then preached the 
funeral sermon. The company 
applauded, and afterwards sat 
down to table to drown in wine 
the sorrow that this decease 
caused to them all. The repast 
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was very long and very splen- 
did. The Consul, in spite of 
his affliction, ate and drank 
heartily, as did all the guests 
until they were in no state to 
return to their ships, and the 
Consul had to provide them 
with beds for the night. 

The study of languages and 
his commercial pursuits were 
not so engrossing as to occupy 
all the Chevalier’s time, and 
he found leisure to join in such 
amusements as the foreign 
society offered. He played on 
several instruments, and hints 
that he was rather sought after. 
The feud between the French 
and English Consuls did not 
extend to their respective 
colonies, and it was in fact 
the drawing-room of an Eng- 
lish merchant, Mr Joseph Ed- 
wards, that he most frequented. 
This gentleman was rich and 
hospitable, and often gave 
dances, followed by splendid 
collations and concerts, in which 
the Chevalier shone. 

When the writer was in 
Smyrna thirty years ago, de- 
scendants of this merchant 
prince were still to be found 
amongst the British community. 

Some Greek ladies were in- 
vited to these parties, and at- 
tended them in spite of the 
opposition of their husbands. 
They danced and amused them- 
selves just like the Europeans, 
but showed (at first) a certain 
amount of repugnance to being 
kissed. However, coming 0 
the conclusion that it was up 
to them to follow the example 
of the Englishwomen, “ who 
were by no means backward 
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in according this slight fav- 
our,” they finally became so 
reconciled to the practice as 
to show themselves aggrieved 
at any sign of its being 
neglected. 

The carnival of 1654 was 
celebrated with particular éclat. 
Even the Consuls, though still 
abstaining from passing one 
another’s thresholds, made no 
bones about accepting invita- 
tions to the houses of indi- 
viduals, even if their respective 
Governments happened to be 
at war, and themselves gave 
magnificent parties. It was 
one round of gaieties, and cul- 
minated in a series of private 
theatricals. The French Consul 
placed his big reception-room 
at the disposal of the players 
for the first representation, the 
‘Nicodeme ’ of Corneille, where 
special boxes with lattices in 
front were provided for the 
ladies of the country who might 
not like their faces to be seen 
in public. The success was 
prodigious, and in the opinion 
of connoisseurs the acting would 
not have been surpassed by 
professionals. The repast which 
followed was on so lavish a 
scale that several Englishmen 
and Dutchmen were quite over- 
come, and had to be put to 
bed to sleep it off. 

So much stir was caused by 
this exploit, and such was the 
public demand to witness the 
performance, that it had to be 
repeated several times. Even 
the Turks wished to see it, and 
some of them with rare indul- 
gence allowed their womenkind 
to share in the pleasure. The 
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ladies sat behind lattices, were 
guarded by eunuchs, and wore 
long white beards as a dis- 
guise, “which gave them the 
appearance of the most beau- 
tiful old men imaginable.” 

The English Consul, not to 
be outdone, and indeed going 
one better than his colleague, 
caused a special theatre to be 
erected on his premises, in 
which by request the amateur 
troupe gave a series of French 
and Italian plays. The other 
Consuls attended, but in the 
strictest incognito. During the 
entr’actes refreshments were 
served to them with marked 
deference, but they retired be- 
fore the sit-down repasts which 
followed the acting, and which 
were both lengthy and gor- 
geous. 

Present-day members of the 
British Consular Service may 
well envy the emoluments which 
enabled their forerunner to do 
himself so well. It is impro- 
bable that he received anything 
considerable by way of a fixed 
salary, but the opportunities 
enjoyed by the head of an 
important trading community 
could not fail to be remunera- 
tive in a period when the ox 
that trod out the corn was not 
accustomed to wear a muzzle. 
What is more astonishing is 
that the official representing 
a régime of rigid Puritanism 
should venture to lead so fes- 
tive a life, and even to counte- 
nance theatrical performances 
which were then anathema in 
England. One can only con- 
clude that Cromwell’s Foreign 
Office knew little and cared 
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less about what went on in so 
distant a locality as Smyrna. 

Poor Mr Joseph Edwards, so 
wealthy and so hospitable, came 
to a gloomy end, and all through 
not minding his own business. 
It happened in this wise. 

A third-rate Armenian trader 
left Smyrna for England to sell 
a consignment of Indian muslin. 
He succeeded so well and gave 
himself such airs that the 
English people with whom he 
came into contact took him at 
his own valuation, as not in- 
frequently happens in such cases 
even in the twentieth century, 
and he managed to induce the 
parents of a young and beau- 
tiful girl to give their daughter 
to him in marriage. The cere- 
mony was duly performed, but 
at the last moment they seem 
to have had some glimmering 
of prudence, and imposed the 
condition that consummation of 
the marriage should be post- 
poned until after the arrival of 
the couple in Smyrna, and until 
Mr Edwards, to whom the 
young lady was consigned, 
should have inquired as to the 
standing of the Armenian and 
given his approval. 

Husband and wife embarked 
on the good ship Success, the 
bride being under the care of 
the captain, who carried out 
his duties as duenna with all 
the more fidelity in that he 
fell in love with her himself. 
All went according to plan, 
and they reached Smyrna 
safely. Here Mr Edwards at 
once recognised the bridegroom 
as being entirely unworthy of 
such an alliance, and promptly 
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kicked him out with every 
mark of ignominy. He placed 
Rachel (this was the girl’s 
Christian name, her surname 
is not stated) in charge of hig 
wife to act as her companion 
while waiting to be perma- 
nently provided for in a manner 
suitable to her birth. 

Mrs Edwards was the daugh- 
ter of an English Ambassador 
to the Sultan, and as such 
thought no small beer of her- 
self. Rachel unfortunately 
proved to be as witty and 
accomplished as she was beau- 
tiful, and soon had the young 
bloods of the English colony 
at her feet. These consequently 
ceased paying their accustomed 
court to Mrs Edwards, whose 
pride quickly revolted at such 
neglect of her charms and sta- 
tion; and when Mr Edwards 
himself succumbed. to the en- 
chantress, his wife thought it 
time to call in the resources of 
science to her aid. She pre- 
pared and administered to her 
rival a potion of “ certain 
appropriate remedies,” the 
effect being to throw her into 
a kind of lethargy so closely 
resembling death that no one 
raised any objection when the 
ambassador’s daughter nailed 
her up in a coffin and removed 
her with indecent haste to the 
cemetery. They gave her a 
good funeral with the inevi- 
table discharge of artillery; 
crépe, mourning scarves, and 
gloves were distributed lavishly, 
and she was duly interred. 

Two days later some Eng- 
lishmen returned from an ab- 
sence in the country, and sus- 
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pecting from what they heard 
that something was wrong, 
went to the cemetery and dug 
up the coffin. It was evident 
that the luckless girl had been 
buried alive, for the body was 
still warm, and she had gnawed 
her fingers in her agony. Poor 
Rachel, she could hardly have 
fared worse even as the wife of 
an inferior Armenian. 

The pride of an ambassador’s 
daughter could not be expected 
to survive the scandal which 
ensued, and Mrs Edwards soon 
followed her rival to the ceme- 
tery. Mr Edwards too died 
before long of a broken heart, 
and almost ruined by the ex- 
travagance of his wife. 

In 1657, following such obvi- 
ous precursors of misfortune as 
an eclipse of the moon and the 
visit of a comet, a disease 
which was evidently the in- 
fluenza of modern times at- 
tacked almost every one in the 
dominions of the Grand Signor, 
and made nearly a8 many vic- 
tims as the plague. It began 
with a cold and ended with 
pneumonia. The Chevalier had 
it badly. “I was,” he says, 
“extremely ill, and I believe 
I should have died had I 
obeyed the orders of the Doc- 
tors. They absolutely forbade 
the taking of alcohol in any 
form or manner, but I drank 
some brandy after having it 
burned and putting a large 
quantity of sugar in it. This 
liquor, for which I never had 
a liking, produced an admirable 
effect. It softened the phlegm 
with which my chest was 
clogged, gave me strength to 
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expel it, and to the disappoint- 
ment of the Doctors I was 
up and about again in a 
few days, and attended the 
funerals of many persons who 
were foolish enough to deliver 
themselves into the Doctors’ 
hands.” 

Although the Chevalier had 
an excellent time in Smyrna, 
and acquired a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the mysteries 
of commerce, he was dissatis- 
fied with the slow progress he 
made in languages. English 
and Greek he learned easily 
enough, but in spite of dili- 
gence in the study of Turkish 
and Arabic, with the aid of 
such dictionaries and grammars 
as existed, he made little head- 
way in these two tongues, 
which he particularly desired 
to master. None of the for- 
eigners whose society he fre- 
quented could speak either, and 
unfortunately a young man like 
himself could not venture to 
associate with Mussulmans on 
account of the obvious danger 
to his morals. Accordingly, 
when the order came for him 
to proceed to Sidon in Syria 
with one of the Messieurs Ber- 
tandié, it was not unwelcome. 
The pair were entertained by 
their friends at farewell ban- 
quets and gave feasts in return, 
all with much magnificence, 
“for the people of this country 
pride themselves on doing 
things better than in any 
other,” and on 7th February 
1658 they embarked for Alex- 
andria on board an English 
ship of forty guns. And there 
we must leave them. 
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TO A GENOESE TUNE.—TI. 


BY ALAN BOTT. 


SUSPENSE, that essential pre- 
lude to the last act of every 
drama, was the motif of the 
overture to the final spas- 
modic movements of the Geno- 
ese Russian Ballet. 

The reed instruments emitted 
a sad, vague rhapsody, indi- 
cative of M. ‘Tchitcherine’s 
heart-searchings over his re- 
ply to Europe’s ultimatum- 
memorandum. The wind-in- 
struments adventured into har- 
monic discords, wherein French 
insistence on “categorical ac- 
ceptance or rejection” con- 
flicted with British anxiety 
for “‘a basis of further negoti- 
ations.” M. Rakowsky, the 
Soviet cymballist, clanged pro- 
pagandist interjections. There 
were weird crackling sounds, 
reminiscent of the whip-crack- 
ings in the orchestration of the 
Straussian opera ‘Elektra’; 
for wireless messages in code 
were apprising the Kremlin 
of just how much harder M. 
Tchitcherine considered he 
could pull Europe’s legs, while 
return messages were apprising 
the Hotel Imperial at Santa 
Margharita of just what the 
new leftward reaction in the 
Council of People’s Commissars 
must portend for Moscow’s 
policy at Genoa. And the con- 
ductor from Criccieth waved 
the baton of persuasion ever 
more frantically as the oppos- 


ing rhapsodies from the im- 
strumentalists on his Right 
and the instrumentalists on 
his Left became ever more 
difficult of assimilative blend- 
ing. 

Indeed, the conductor from 
Criccieth twice changed batons 
during this overture to the last 
act. 

In the first place, he was 
obliged to discard Dr Benes 
as mediator-in-chief and cus- 
todian of international con- 
ciliations. The Premier of 
Czecho-Slovakia was no longer 
the Little - Friend - of - all - the 
World. In his desire to retain 
the friendship of everybody, 
he had blunted the sharp edges 
of French viewpoints before 
he exhibited these to the Brit- 
ish, had treated British view- 
points similarly when discuss- 
ing them with the French, 
and had allowed M. Tchit- 
cherine’s blandishments in the 
matter of a separate treaty 
with Czecho-Slovakia to in- 
fluence his Russian mediations. 
Wherefore, when Mr Lloyd 
George compared direct notes 
with M. Barthou on the one 
hand and M. Tchitcherine on 
the other, the stock of inter- 
national confidence in the Little- 
Friend - of - all - the - World 
slumped. 

Mr Lloyd George’s next baton 
of persuasion was Dr Wirth. 
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Cn three afternoons in succes- 
sion the rotund figure of the 
German Chancellor was seen 
in the Villa d’Albertis. Be- 
tween these three meetings with 
the British Premier he sand- 
wiched two others with the 
chief of the Soviet delegation. 
And clearly there could be no 
more influential go-between to 
the Russians than the govern- 
mental head of Russia’s new 
ally. The only drawback to 
Dr Wirth’s inspired efforts to 
persuade M. Tchitcherine into 
sending a moderate reply was 
that he imparted wrong im- 
pressions. Whether by acci- 
dent or design, he misled Mr 
Lloyd George into believing 
that M. Tchitcherine’s answer 
to the ultimatum-memorandum 
would warrant a continuance of 
the Russian negotiations in 
Genoa. 

Which misapprehension 
caused the garden city secre- 
tariat in the Villa d’Albertis 
to summon the first of two 
secret conclaves of ministerial 
scribes. 

At home, interest in Genoa 
was flagging; and even the 
Liberal press showed an im- 
pulse to ery, ‘ Ring down the 
curtain! The farce is played.” 
Wherefore, interest at home 
had to be stimulated into ac- 
ceptance of still further and 
still more dubious prolongation 
of the interminable Conference. 
To suggest inspired commentary 
in this direction at the twice- 
daily meetings of British and 


American correspondents was 


inadvisable, for the Americans 
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were shy of “official dope ” 
suggestions, and besides, the 
wicked Northcliffe press was 
always represented at these 
gatherings. It was arranged, 
therefore, that such commen- 
tators as might be inclined to 
reflect Mr Lloyd George’s policy 
should be specially invited to 
@ special exposition. 

“Come to the villa at 3 
o’clock. Mention this to no- 
body.” 

Thus the words spoken in a 
conspiratorial aside by a pub- 
licity attaché to scribes of the 
Lloyd Georgian claque. So that 
the discrimination might seem 
less flagrant, the correspondents 
of the ‘ Morning Post’ and the 
‘Manchester Guardian,’ whose 
telegrams had shown indepen- 
dence of judgment, were like- 
wise given the mysterious assig- 
nation at the villa—only the 
three wicked newspapers be- 
longing to Lord Northcliffe and 
Lord Beaverbrook’s ‘ Daily Ex- 
press’ being excluded. 

Hight hired cars, then, car- 
ried eight expectant correspon- 
dents to the Villa d’Albertis at 
3 o’clock of a heat-oppressive 
afternoon. There, Sir Edward 
Grigg carefully closed the par- 
lour door, delivered his exposi- 
tion, and answered whatever 
questions were put to him. 
Next day his words were para- 
phrased in six of the eight 
newspapers into optimistic de- 
ductions and predictions ; while 
the wicked and excluded North- 
cliffe press continued to cry 
that the curtain should be rung 
down on the played farce. 
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Forty-eight hours later, when 
the first draft of M. Tchit- 
cherine’s impossible reply had 
been completed, the wicked 
and excluded Northcliffe press 
was proved to be right, while 
the official hints given to the 
eight commentators were shown 
to be utterly misleading. 

Meanwhile Signor Schanzer, 
who from the beginning had 
worked in harmony with Mr 
Lloyd George, was the last and 
most successful go-between to 
carry sweet reason from the 
Villa d’Albertis to the Soviet 
hotel. He was able to per- 
suade M. Tehitcherine that if 
the draft reply—whereof the 
contents had already been 
divulged to a correspondent 
by a bribed propagandist of 
the Russian delegation—were 
delivered without amendment, 
the Conference would end at 
once, and that the onus of 
failure must fall unquestion- 
ably upon the Russians. 

Again there were wireless 
cracklings to and from Moscow. 
But Moscow was not in a 
mood to make further con- 
cessions to capitalism, and the 
most that Signor Schanzer could 
obtain was the insertion on 
M. Tehitcherine’s last page, 
following upon eighteen pages 
of doctrinaire sterility, of the 
unctuous and involved sen- 
tence :— 

“The Russian delegation is 
of opinion that the differences 
which have appeared in the 
course of the solution of the 
financial difficulties between 
itself and the foreign Powers 
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ought not to prove an obstacle 
to the possibility and to the 
necessity of the solution here 
in Genoa of the other problems 
interesting all countries alike, 
and in the first place the 
problems touching the  re- 
construction in the economic 
sphere of Europe and of 
Russia, and the consolidation 
of peace.” 

For the rest, M. Tchitcherine’s 
final Genoese essay was deemed 
“incredibly futile” by the 
French and their associates, 
and even official spokesmen 
from the Villa d’Albertis called 
it “stupid,” while protesting 
that the desire for the solu- 
tion of European peace prob- 
lems was a gleam of light 
through the darkness of in- 
sufficiency. 

The question of the moment 
was whether, now that the 
“stupid ” reply had dissipated 
all hope of a Russian treaty 
in Genoa, the promised pact 
of European peace might be 
arranged. If such a pact could 
be formulated in a manner 
acceptable to the whole of 
Europe, including Russia, Mr 
Lloyd George would be able 
to claim a positive and im- 
pressive achievement, despite 
the fiasco of his economic 
reconstruction policy. 

In case the peace pact plan 
should prove to be as abortive 
as had the projected Russian 
treaty, he now sought other 
justifications for the Genoese 
adventure. He brought before 
a meeting of the convening 
Powers a score of protests, 
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appeals, and demands from 
small nations who desired that 
the Conference should consider 
their grievances. Typhus, de- 
limitation of frontiers, irre- 
dentist minorities, plundered 
treasures, confiscation of Church 
properties, freedom of religious 
thought, commercial isolation 
—these and other lesser nui- 
sances were released from the 
Pandora- box opened by the 
British Premier. 

In every case M. Barthou, 
who wanted to be done with 
the Conference of lost endeavour 
as quickly as possible, protested 
that these grievances were out- 
side its scope; and in nearly 
every case “the leader of Eu- 
rope”’ insisted on their ex- 
amination by the political sub- 
commission. Yet two days 
later, when Mr Lloyd George’s 
scheme for a Conference at the 
Hague and for a temporary 
truce of peace had been gener- 
ally endorsed as a face-saving 
alternative to the original 
grandiose programme of Genoa, 
he was willing enough that these 
lesser nuisances should either 
be merely taken note of, or 
else be buried among the League 
of Nations’ dusty archives. 

For the rest, now that the 
legacies from the Oonference 
of lost endeavour were defin- 
itely formulated, finality in- 
duced many disclaimers of jeal- 
ousies and unfriendliness in the 
past, and assurances of good- 
will and friendliness in the 
future. ‘‘ Swear that you are 
not scheming to dissolve our 
partnership.” “I swearit; but 


promise that you will not dis- 
train upon our creditors with- 
out my consent.” “I promise ; 
but swear that you did not tell 
my cousin Marietta that I was 
selfish and bad-tempered.” ‘I 
swear it; but that you will keep 
our rendezvous on June 15.” 
“I promise; but promise not 
to suggest to Uncle Samuel that 
I am grasping and aggressive.” 
“‘I promise .. .” 

And so to the hurried funeral 
session, whereat preoccupation 
with train departures caused the 
mourners’ attention regrettably 
to wander from Mr Lloyd 
George’s eulogy of the dear, 
not to say very costly, departed, 
and from Signor Facta’s read- 
ing of the last will and testa- 
ment, which involved liquida- 
tion by a meeting of trustees 
at the Hague. Even M. Tchit- 
cherine’s out-of-place acri- 
monies at the graveside occa- 
sioned only shoulder-shrugs of 
dispassionate tolerance. 

Returning from the funeral 
session of the thirteenth post- 
war Conference, I read on 
the information-board of the 
Casa della Stampa the following 
just-posted notice: ‘If those 
who expect to attend the Inter- 
national Conference at the 
Hague will apply this after- 
noon at the offices of the 
delegation of the Netherlands, 
the secretariat will be pleased 
to provide information and 
advice.” 

The Conference was dead. 
Long live the Conference ! 

Come to think of it, the Con- 
ference method of solving the 
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puzzle of European reconstruc- 
tion is not so sterile as it 
seems. During our six and a 
half weeks in Genoa the two 
thousand delegates, experts, 
secretaries, and journalists 
spent tens of thousands of 
pounds, hundreds of thousands 
of francs, millions of lire, bil- 
lions of marks, kronen, gulden, 
yen, drachms, and other mon- 
etary entities. Genoa is the 
twelfth city thus to benefit by a 
visit from the big international 
circus. If the big circus con- 
tinues its travels for a few 
more years, if should be able 
to enrich the business interests 
of every important city on the 
Continent. 


Only M. Tchitcherine could 
explain the mechanism of M. 
Tchitcherine’s tortuous though 
very clever mind. One could 
merely watch his comings and 
goings, listen to his sayings, 
record his doings, and marvel 
at the gigantic bluff whereby, 
having sat down at the inter- 
national poker table with but 
a few dubious promissory notes, 
he should be able to rise from 
the game with a big pile of 
authentic chips won from his 
richer opponents. 

Almost as inexplicable were 
his reasons for remaining at 
Santa Margharita during an 
apparently inactive fortnight 
after the Conference of lost 
endeavour had broken up, and 
its other protagonists had hur- 
ried to their capitals. One 
theory, which I heard from a 
member of his delegation staff, 
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was that he was uncertain how 
to bank his winnings so as to 
obtain the maximum of political 
interest. Away in Moscow, 
Lenine was seriously, perhaps 
mortally, sick. If Lenine re- 
covered, Russian policy would 
continue its swayings toward 
the Right, toward co-operation 
with foreign capitalism, to- 
ward gradual relinquishment 
of theoretical communism, to- 
ward reconstruction on a basis 
of private leasehold property. 
M. Tchitcherine could then 
claim in his Genoese report to 
have paved the way for Western 
co-operation and Western 
credits. ‘“‘I have forced the 
Powers to offer this and that,” 
he could say, “and at the 
Hague we can force them to 
offer more. Or, if some of 
them remain stubborn, why, 
then, we can fall back upon not 
only our separate treaty with 
Germany, but also upon sepa- 
rate treaties with Britain, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, 
and half a dozen other States, 
treaties of which the founda- 
tions of which are already 
builded or planned.” But if 
the might that was Lenine 
vanished, Russian policy would 
react toward the Left, toward 
anti- bourgeois intransigeance, 
toward further Red terrorism. 
M. Tchitcherine could then 
stress his rejection of capital- 
istic attempts to “enslave the 
Russian people,” could point 
to the fine crop of dissensions 
he had sown among the Western 
statesmen, could show how 
that still more dissensions might 
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be sown at the Hague before 
the Soviets obtained from each 
country individually the help 
they needed, in exchange for 
vague promises. 

Another theory suggested as 

the motive of M. Tchitcherine’s 
prolonged stay in Italy was 
that he desired to negotiate the 
amending of the Russo-Italian 
commercial treaty of 1921; 
and certainly such clauses of 
that document as did not be- 
come public until late in 
June differed materially from 
the clauses as set forth last 
year. 
Still another theory was that 
he remained to continue his 
contact with Italian notabilities, 
by means of which, since he first 
came to Genoa, he had effected 
so much useful propaganda 
for Soviet Russia’s eligibility, 
social and political. Here again 
the suggestion was given colour 
by events. Besides the inter- 
national concessionaires who 
flocked to the Hotel Imperial 
during the week following the 
Conference, there were several 
Italian deputies, and not a few 
men prominent in both the 
right and left wings of the 
Socialist party. 

It was altogether fitting that, 
before he finally left for Berlin, 
there to extend the scope of the 
Russo-German pact, M. Tchit- 
cherine should visit Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, whose newest flam- 
boyancy is to serve as the 
trumpeter of Socialism, and to 
proclaim himself the ‘“ cham- 
pion of the proletariat’ and 
the “defender of oppressed 
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nations ”—in which latter con- 
nection the Irish, the races of 
India, and others “ suffering ” 
under British rule claim his 
especial sympathy. 

Escorted all the way by 
detectives and former d’An- 
nunzian legionaries in motors, 
the Russian Talleyrand drove 
from Santa Margharita to Gar- 
done Riviera, and there met 
the poet of moral decadence 
and patriotic hyperexuberance 
in the lakeside villa which has 
provided the latter with the 
ostentatious seclusion where- 
from he is about to launch his 
“Sermon in the Garden.” Full 
details of what these brilliant 
but almost inhuman fantastics 
said to each other have not been 
recorded ; but it is known that 
d’Annunzio presented Tchit- 
cherine with a copy of the 
tremendous and poetic “ con- 
stitution ” for Fiume, which he 
evolved when “ Regent of Car- 
nano ”’—an even lengthier and 
more exotic document than 
any given to the world by 
Lenine or Tchitcherine. After- 
wards, each of the two fan- 
tastics protested superlative 
admiration for the other. 

And, indeed, M. Tchitcherine 
—remember that he formerly 
was an attaché of the Russian 
Tsar at the court of the German 
Kaiser—possesses a social tech- 
nique that leaves an admirable 
impression on everybody he 
meets. Two minor episodes at 
Genoa left a more vivid impres- 
siononmy spectatorial mind than 
anyfof the full sessions at which 
Ministers from thirty-four coun- 
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tries sat down together and 
rustled papers at each other. 
One of these was the lionising 
of M. Tchitcherine at the muni- 
cipal reception to the inter- 
national delegates. 

Four thousand people—citi- 
zens, citizenesses, experts, ex- 
perts’ wives and daughters, 
secretaries, assistant secretaries, 
pickpockets with forged cards 
of entry—had come to the 
reception in the Palazzo Munici- 
pale. They blocked the marble 
stairway, they flocked around 
the oblong gallery above the 
courtyard, they stacked them- 
selves upon every inch of floor- 
space in the guest-rooms, they 
backed in swaying uneasy 
masses into the palm-spattered 
roof-gardens. Above all, they 
searched for celebrated Bol- 
shevists. M. Barthou attracted 
buzzings and whisperings from 
the citizens and citizenesses. 
So did Dr Rathenau; so did 
Signor Festa; so even did Sir 
Robert Horne, who was the 
British Premier’s deputy. But 
clearly it was the Russians— 
the famous diplomats, new style 
—whom the Genoese were most 
anxious to see. 

The Russians came up the 
stairway three abreast, Krassin 
on the left, then Tchitcherine, 
then Litvinoff. Behind them 
there followed in long gym- 
nastic strides a stocky secre- 
tary with hair shaved @ la 
brosse, and the inevitable tousle- 
haired chief of the Soviet dele- 
gation’s police. Sensation in 
the gallery at the top of the 
stairs. The Genoese bourgeois 
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surged toward the Russian pro- 


letarians, away from whom 
eddied widening ripples of ex- 
clamatory sibilants: ‘‘ Chee- 
ché-reen.” Slender, creamy 
necks craned forward or side- 
ways. One large-busted woman 
leaned toward the Russian Tal- 
leyrand, and placed in his but- 
ton-hole, above his red flag, a 
red, red rose. 

And M. Tchitcherine was 
not one whit embarrassed at 
his lionisation. He bowed to 
left and to right like a well- 
poised automaton, he creased 
his narrow features into a wide 
smile, albeit the smile was not 
reflected in his deep-socketed 
eyes. Courteously and expan- 
sively he acknowledged the 
welcome of Signor il Sindaco 
and the city councillors. De- 
precatingly, and with careful 
apologies, he declined the prof- 
fer of champagne. Obligingly 
and painstakingly he auto- 
graphed photographs of him- 
self which the citizenesses had 
brought for this purpose. He 
discussed, in terms that re- 
vealed him as a connoisseur of 
more than guide-book standing, 
the municipal collection of old 
masters and objets d’art. ‘‘ What 
a palace to loot!’ he might 
well have thought as he looked 
around the canvases of Paul 
Veronese and Alessandro and 
Aurelio ; but his mild-mannered 
conversation was like that of 
an American professor on 4 
first visit to Italy. 

For the rest, the sole dis- 
cordant note in his tenour 
was the small flag of red enamel 
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in his button-hole, which seemed 
rather tawdry by comparison 
with the royal and republican 
orders worn by other nota- 
bilities. Otherwise, he and 
the others of the proletarian 
three were more imposing and 
better groomed than nineteen- 
twentieths of the bourgeois 
four thousand ; so that it was 
really hard luck on two or 
three Communist councillors, 
who had remained true to 
their principles in that they 
wore lounge suits, to find the 
envoys of the world’s only 
Communist Government dressed 
in what the newspapers of 
yester-year called ‘‘ immaculate 
evening dress.” 

When, at one o’clock of a 
starlit morning, the proletarian 
three passed across the palace 
courtyard to their car, the 
bourgeois four thousand, wearied 
by excitement and overcrowd- 
ing, sagged into listless sol- 
emnity, so that one felt in- 
clined to ask one’s neighbour 
in the cloak-room queue, “ Ex- 
cuse me, but is somebody 
dead?’ Especially solemn, as 
they took their leave of Signor 
il Sindaco, were the two or 
three Communist councillors 
who had remained true to their 
principles in that they wore 
lounge suits. It was said next 
day that they intended to 
move with the evolutionary 
times and order evening clothes, 
stipulating only that the but- 
ton-holes should be firm enough 
to contain small flags of red 
enamel. 
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The second minor episode 
that photographed itself with 
insistent clarity upon my mind 
was Mr Lloyd George’s visit 
to the British Seamen’s 
Rest, soon after the moribund 
Conference had entered upon 
its final agonies; and irony 
was the chemical that de- 
veloped this negative. 

From the beginning, Mr 
Lloyd George had been prolific 
in the nautical metaphors that 
constitute so large a section of 
his oratorical stock-in-trade. 
Stormy seas, priceless cargoes, 
sheet-anchors of set purpose, 
charts of honest endeavour— 
these and many other marine 
analogies he had applied to 
the preposterous voyage on 
which he had embarked. And 
now—on an evening when the 
Conference ship had been al- 
most drowned in oil, and when 
the Russian, the French, and 
the Belgian members of the 
crew were threatening mutiny 
—he chose to visit the wharf- 
side Seamen’s Rest, whither 
shipwrecked sailors were brought 
during the war after their 
craft had been torpedoed. 
And his extempore speech to 
the seamen made the irony 
of circumstance yet more 
pointed. 

“T am delighted to come to 
the Seamen’s Rest in Genoa,” 
he said. “I am something of 
a@ mariner myself.” At which 
point a bibulous mariner from 
north of the Tweed, who did 
not know what was happening, 
called from the stairway, “Is 
Harry Lauder inside ? ” 
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“Here in the Conference,” 
Mr Lloyd George continued, 
“we have encountered storms 
and cross-currents and con- 
trary winds. Sometimes we 
have had to tack in order to 
continue the voyage. ... We 
may make port—I hope we 
shall. But if we do not, the 
attempt will have been worth 
while, and it will be something 
to go down like men.” 

All of which was quite im- 
pressive, almost pathetic, and, 
from the viewpoint of the hu- 
manist, vastly instructive. On 
the backless wooden benches, 
the sailors in their rough jerseys 
sat still and enthralled, while 
the Conference skipper took off 
his pince-nez to wipe away the 
dimness that harmonised with 
the tears latent in his sorrowful 
intonation. He was a male 
Rachel weeping over the lost 
children of his ideals; he was 
Peter the Hermit deploring the 
stubborn hearts whom he could 
not recruit for the succour of 
his metaphorical Jerusalem. 
Even the distinguished editor 
of the ‘Times,’ had he been 
present, must have been sen- 
sible to the compelling pathos 
of it all. 

Yet never have I seen Mr 
Lloyd George more earnest or 
more seemingly happy. I do 
not know if there are Welsh 
ministers in his ancestry, but 
this scene in the seamen’s 
mission-hall was unmistakably 
suggestive of Sunday afternoon 
in a small Welsh chapel; and 
one sensed that its delivery was 
founded on instinctive impulse. 
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After a tiring and soul-sicken- 
ing day amid high policies that 
had gone all awry, he was 
stimulating new moral courage 
in himself by orating of moral 
courage to half a hundred 
sailors. 

Soon, however, the orator- 
cheapjack succeeded the cern- 
sader. Mr Lloyd George went 
on to relate other marine adven- 
tures that were less inspiring— 
how that he could not bear the 
Channel swells, and how that 
once, in war-time, when crossing 
to France with Sir Maurice 
Hankey, the pair of them had 
a contest to decide which could 
show the greater mastery over 
the upheavals threatened by 
their stomachs, and how Sir 
Maurice had won by eight 
bouts to nine. And so, the 
blessed subject of war-time 
having been introduced, to stock 
sobstuff about the hardships 
endured and the brave deeds 
accomplished by Britannia’s sea- 
men in our recent conflict on 
behalf of civilisation — true 
words ; but have we one-time 
combatants not had more than 
enough by now of such head- 
pattings from politicians who 
at Versailles all but lost the 
peace for us? The sailors 
stirred restlessly on their back- 
less benches. 

Here was no longer the 
mantle of Peter the Hermit. 
Here was the platform manner 
of Horatio Bottomley. But 
later Peter the Hermit was 
again in emotional evidence. 
“We will now sing ‘Fight 
the Good Fight,’” announced 
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the otherwise Scottish minister, 
after the Premier had concluded 
with further references to his 
struggle to bring the Conference 
park safely into port. Mr 
Lloyd George again wiped the 
dimness from his pince-nez, and 
sang the hymn with fine reso- 
nance, wherein sincerity and 
an elusive melancholy were 
indefinably mingled. A woman 
missioner in the audience 
sobbed. 


A strange mixture indeed, 
that of the attributes of Peter 
the Hermit as idealogue, and 
those of Horatio Bottomley 
as cajoling demagogue. But 
if one blends these two oppo- 
sites by dissolving them in 
acceptance of Ignatius Loyola’s 
credo that all means are justi- 
fied by greatly conceived ends, 
do we not obtain the essential 
essence of Mr Lloyd George’s 
protean personality ? 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


A CONSTITUTION FOR A MUSEUM—SELF-DENYING ORDINANCES—a 
DESERT AND NO PEACE—THE WHIGS AND REFORM—DEMOCRACY 


— THE WAR IN THE AIR—SIR WALTER RALEIGH: 


AND WIT. 


THE Irish Constitution is a 
pleasant piece of work to put 
into a museum. It has about 
it the marks of an un- 
trammelled democracy. All 
powers of government and all 
authority are derived from the 
people. There shall be uni- 
versal suffrage after the age of 
thirty, and the impassioned 
citizens of Southern Ireland, 
though they may not vote 
until they are thirty, are eligible 
to sit in the Dail Eireann as 
soon as they reach the age of 
twenty-one. From which we 
assume that, in Irish eyes, it 
is a more solemn duty to vote 
than to legislate. Two articles 
there are in the Constitution 
which, unless the Sinn Feiners 
undergo a sudden change of 
heart and morals, appear more 
absurdly fantastic even than 
the rest. According to Article 
6, “the liberty of the person 
is inviolable, and no person 
shall be deprived of his liberty 
except in accordance with law.” 
Truly, if this article be ac- 
cepted, then the occupation of 
Michael Collins and his friends 
will be gone. If these gentry 
have ever had any policy or 
plan or aspiration, it has been 
to violate the liberty (and the 
life) of the person. The instru- 
ments of their statecraft have 
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been (and are) the revolver 
and the bomb, whose purpose 
has been to violate the liberty 
and to destroy the life of all 
those who have dared to dis- 
agree with them. What, then, 
shall they do when, by their 
own Constitution, they are for- 
bidden to pursue their favourite 
pastimes of arson and assassin- 
ation? Without their wonted 
weapons, they will be found 
incapable of governing or even 
of forcing the free and in- 
dependent electors to do their 
bidding at the hustings. 

Still more difficult of accept- 
ance will prove Article 7, which 
ordains that “the dwelling of 
each citizen is inviolable, and 
shall not be forcibly entered 
except in accordance with law.” 
The law, indeed, will be very 
easily flexible, if it permits the 
violation of dwelling-houses for 
the customary purposes of mur- 
der and of theft. Had Article 
7 been in force two years ago, 
Michael Collins would have been 
shorn of half his glory, and the 
war-chest of Sinn Fein would 
have been empty. ‘The Irish 
are never tired of boasting 
about the splendid work they 
did on that bloody Sunday, 
when they murdered a band of 
unarmed British soldiers whom 
they caught peaceably in bed 
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with their wives. Think of 
what a noble deed Ireland’s 
heroic annals would have been 
deprived had not Michael Col- 
lins’ friends been encouraged 
to enter the hotel wherein were 
domiciled the unsuspecting offi- 
cers! How, in brief, except 
by forcible entry and by the 
free use of firearms, could Mr 
Lloyd George’s new allies have 
proved their fitness to govern 
their country and to see justice 
done, even to those who decline 
to obey them ? 

We do not suppose that these 
self-denying ordinances will be 
long or scrupulously respected. 
Michael Collins and his hench- 
men are not likely to change 
their natures in an hour or to 
substitute statesmanship for the 
pleasanter methods of rapine 
and slaughter. Articles 6 and 
7 are merely an essential part 
of the essential unreality. The 
Irish Constitution, as we have 
said, should be in a museum. 
It should take its place in a 
glass case among the rarer speci- 
mens of political folly, labelled 
“grotesque and ineffectual.” 
In the first place, it is inexcus- 
able for a State to make terms 
with a sister State rebelliously 
armed against it. In the South 
of Ireland there are two, if not 
three, armies, ready to fly at 
each other’s throat, ready also 
to combine, at a moment’s 
notice, against Great Britain. 
The making of a treaty, the 
drafting of a constitution, are 
enterprises which require good 
wills and cool heads. In Ire- 
land there are neither cool 
heads nor good wills. While the 
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treaty and the constitution 
have been discussed, crimes 
have been incessant and well- 
organised. The British Govern- 
ment, having washed its hands 
of Ireland, has been content to 
mutter, “It doesn’t matter: 
it’s only Irishmen killing Irish- 
men.” A monstrous statement, 
which proves that Mr Lloyd 
George and his friends have 
openly renounced the chief of 
their functions, which is to 
govern. Even though they 
have made themselves the hum- 
ble servants of Michael Collins, 
even though Mr Churchill sol- 
emnly rises in the House of 
Commons and proclaims that 
the draft of the Irish Constitu- 
tion is published by the courtesy 
of Michael Collins—why is it 
that Michael Collins is always 
described as ‘ courteous ’” ?— 
the British Government is still 
responsible for the lives and 
properties of British citizens in 
Ireland, whose lives have been 
brutally put an end to, and 
whose houses have been burned. 
It cannot. thus nonchalantly 
put off the burdens which it is 
paid to bear, and its supine 
refusal to resist or punish mur- 
der, its acceptance of ignoble 
terms at the threat of a pistol, 
have “‘ created an atmosphere,” 
as the cant phrase has it, 
wholly unfavourable to the 
making of a sane and equal 
agreement. 

In the second place, the 
agreement has been signed by 
those who have no authority 
which does not rest upon black- 
mail and intimidation. Mr 
Lloyd George, in one of his 
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many contradictory statements, 
said that he would parley with 
any one who could deliver the 
goods. The man whom he 
chose for this delicate office 
was Valera. Valera could not 
deliver the goods, and when 
Valera failed to deliver the 
goods, Mr Lloyd George was 
unperturbed by the rebuff. At 
last the goods, such as they 
were, were delivered by Michael 
Collins, and if his delivery 
satisfies any loyal Englishman, 
that loyal Englishman is very 
easily pleased. For the goods 
handed over by Michael Collins 
are not genuine goods. They 
are basely counterfeit. At the 
very moment when Michael 
Collins was professing loyalty 
to the “ Treaty,” he was telling 
his friends in America and else- 
where that the “ Treaty” was 
but a stepping-stone to a free 
an’ unhampered republic. The 
only difference between Valera 
ap4 Collins is that Collins said 
he would take two bites at his 
cherry, while Valera preferred 
to swallow his whole. In hon- 
esty at any rate the man from 
the Bowery has the better of it. 

What faith, then, can we 
profess in the agreement, what 
confidence can we feel that 
the provisions set forth in the 
constitution will ever be re- 
spected? It is provided in 
the preamble “that if any 
provision of the constitution 
or any amendment thereof or 
any law made under it is in 
any respect repugnant to the 
Treaty, it shall, to that extent, 
be absolutely void.’’ Now there 
remains in the ‘“‘ Treaty ” the 
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thing which was accepted by 
the members of the British 
Cabinet as an oath of loyalty 
to the Crown. We know not 
which is worse: the ridiculous 
formula of evasion or the bad 
grammar in which it is ex- 
pressed. Formula and bad 
grammar are alike immaterial, 
for the oath has no meaning 
either for Collins or Valera, 
republicans both, and at last 
in coalition. They have taken 
a lesson out of Mr Lloyd 
George’s book. They have 
seen how easily that dema- 
gogue controls a House of 
Commons, which might be hos- 
tile to him, by coalescing with 
such humble opponents as Mr 
Chamberlain, who dare not 
call his soul his own in the 
presence of his master. And 
Messrs Valera and Collins have 
a means of cementing their 
coalition, hitherto beyond the 
reach of Messrs Lloyd George 
and Chamberlain. They can 
see to it that the independent 
candidates are forcibly pre- 
vented from coming to the 
polls, and the same instru- 
ments which have served them 
so well in the intimidation of 
Mr Lloyd George will avail to 
intimidate the more modest 
candidates who attempt to 
represent, without leave given, 
the constituencies of Southern 
Ireland. Henceforth, then, the 
Dail Eireann will be a tied 
house. While Valera nomi- 
nates fifty-seven, Collins will 
have sixty-four henchmen at 
his back, and as soon as they 
are elected, according to plan, 
they will form one coalition 
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and be omnipotent. And woe 
pe to him who dares to inter- 
fere! He may be wounded 
in four places or more, or he 
may lose his beard, as Mr 
Darell Figgis has lost his. We 
have been told, indeed, that 
the outrage wreaked upon Mr 
Darell Figgis will send a shud- 
der through the civilised world. 
Evidently it is difficult to 
estimate the comparative gra- 
vity of this outrage or that. 
Some will think that the mur- 
der of Mrs Lindsay has a pre- 
eminence among outrages. 
Others will deplore most deeply 
the slaughter of officers in 
Dublin. Others again remem- 
ber most distinctly the vile 
brutalities and mutilations done 
upon innocent men. Appar- 
ently there are those who think 
that these wickednesses weigh 
as nothing in the balance 
against Mr Figgis’s beard. We 
who have never seen Mr Figgis 
or his beard, which is reported 
auburn, can take little interest 
in him or it ; and the mere fact 
that the punishment meted 
out to him has appeared of 
deeper consequence than the 
many and cruel deaths of 
blameless men and women, goes 
to prove that the Sinn Feiners 
have lost all sense of propor- 
tion, and are not fit to be 
trusted with the government 
even of a single parish. How 
shall levity such as theirs deal 
out justice with an equal hand 
to friend or foe ? 

And ever since the “truce” 
began—the truce which was 
heralded by such an outburst 
of self-congratulation as was 
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never seen before, and (we 
trust) will never be seen again 
—the state of Ireland has be- 
come worse and worse. The 
heroes of Southern Ireland, 
faithful to the injunction of 
the illustrious Duffy, have used 
all the lead in the North 
which they could lay their 
hands on. They have deter- 
mined to solve the question 
of the boundary after their 
own way. They will make the 
six counties uninhabitable, they 
boast, and then it will not 
matter where the boundary is 
drawn. Ulster, with her in- 
dustries destroyed by fire and 
her citizens shot or threatened 
by snipers, will plead for peace 
on any terms. Collins and his 
friends frightened Mr Lloyd 
George by these simple means. 
Why should not the same terror 
be equally effective in the 
North of Ireland? It will not 
be equally effective in the 
North, because Sir James Craig 
is not malleable or easily in- 
timidated like our own great 
Prime Minister. He is a man 
of principle, who knows what 
he wants, who is determined to 
put an end to murder and 
arson, and who will do his best 
to protect the men and the 
territories for whose safety he 
is responsible. 

Meanwhile the British Gov- 
ernment has made little or no 
attempt to protect those who 
have served it, or to avenge 
the deaths of those who have 
been murdered for no worse 
crime than serving the British 
Government. Soldiers have 
been kidnapped and massacred, 
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and none has suffered for the 
crimes. The faithful members 
of the R.I.C. have been plun- 
dered and killed, and they 
whom they served have neither 
mitigated their sufferings nor 
punished their assassins. Yet 
the men of the R.I.0. deserved 
all the consideration and pro- 
tection which could be given 
them. They have worked for 
the once United Kingdom with 
the greatest loyalty and address. 
And they have been turned 
out unprotected and uncared- 
for upon a hostile world. His- 
tory does not show us many 
worse episodes than this, and 
every citizen who aids or ap- 
proves the maintenance in 
power of the present Coalition 
must take his share of the 
national dishonour. Moreover, 
the callousness and indiffer- 
ence of the British Govern- 
ment have done a vast deal 
to make light of the crime of 
murder. The South of Ireland, 
under the auspices of Mr Lloyd 
George and his friend Collins, 
has been reduced to a condition 
of anarchy. The courts do not 
sit, and all crimes go un- 
punished. Law, order, and 
justice are suspended, and it 
is not easy to see how all the 
paper constitutions in the world 
or a hundred sham elections, 
controlled by tbe pistol in 
the name of democracy, can 
avail to restore a comely decent 
life. Where the pistol and the 
bomb hold sway, a return to 
good government is impossible. 
Not even the permission to use 
the Irish language, which no- 
body in Ireland understands, 
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will bring peace to an assassin’s 
paradise. When the Transport 
Workers establish their soviets, 
the priggish constitution, which 
the courtesy of Michael Collings 
allowed us to see, will be cast 
into the waste-paper basket, 
and the successors of Colling 
and Griffith will reduce Ireland 
to the misery and famine which 
have submerged Russia. Truly, 
if they are not restrained, they 
will make a desert, and not 
even that inflexible Unionist, 
Mr Chamberlain, will dare to 
call it peace. 


It is a commonplace of 
criticism that in writing the 
history of England the Whig 
dogs have always had their 
way. The hold which they 
have attempted to keep upon 
recorded opinion is not weak- 
ened by Mr G. M. Trevelyan’s 
‘British History in the Nine- 
teenth Century’ (London: 
Longmans & Co.) There is 
in Mr Trevelyan’s work an 
appearance of impartiality. 
There is scarce a _ politician 
upon either side whom he 
does not cover with his 
praise. In his eyes they are 
honourable men—all honour- 
able men; and as you tum 
over his pages you begin to 
regard your own country with 
pride and wonder, that at all 
crises and at all hazards it 
has produced statesmen fit to 
hold the helm of Government. 
A little thought will assure 
you that they cannot all have 
been right, and you close Mr 
Trevelyan’s book with the con- 
viction that, in spite of his 
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indiscriminate approval, he is 
saturated in the doctrines and 
prejudices of the Whigs. 

Let us take as a test of 
Mr Trevelyan’s method his 
treatment of the Reformers, 
who hastened to frame them- 
selves and their opinions upon 
the model of revolutionary 
France. He seems to think 
that the vigorous opposition 
to the miscreants who, when 
the peace of their country 
and the survival of their con- 
stitution were at stake, clam- 
oured for annual parliaments 
and universal franchise, were 
based upon a mere love of 
reaction and obscurantism. 
Now reaction and obscurantism, 
excellent as they are of them- 
selves and in their results, 
had nothing to do with the 
fierce anger which arose in 
England against Fox and Hardy 
and Priestley and many another. 
These men inspired the fear 
and hatred of their fellow- 
countrymen, because’ they 
loudly mimicked the titles and 
phrases of the French revolu- 
tionaries. They spoke of His 
Majesty the People; they 
formed themselves into Con- 
ventions and Corresponding 
Societies. Was it strange, there- 
fore, that they should be sus- 
pected of desiring to depose 
the king and to destroy the 
constitution? Fox hailed with 
rapture the failure of the Brit- 
ish on the Continent as he had 
hailed it in America. Where 
England had enemies he found 
friends, and his. name was 
struck off the list of Privy 
Councillors (he narrowly escaped 
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the Tower), not because he 
devoutly wished to extend the 
franchise, but because he spoke 
with the tongue of a traitor. 
As for Priestley, he was, as 
Mr Trevelyan admits, “‘ singu- 
larly deficient in patriotic feel- 
ing’’; and since at the mo- 
ment when he was troublesome 
the citizen who was not for Eng- 
land was against her, Priestley 
well deserved the hard treat- 
ment that he received. But the 
Whig then cared little what be- 
came of his country, so long as 
he was permitted to repeat aloud 
the commonplaces of disloyalty. 
“ Acts of Parliament,” says 
Mr Trevelyan, ‘“ were passed 
suppressing the Corresponding 
and other societies, and so 
rendering illegal the first efforts 
of the working classes to inter- 
est themselves in politics, and 
to get together for education 
and discussion.”” The working 
classes and their leaders, as 
everybody but a Whig should 
know, wanted to get together, 
not that they might discuss 
education, but that they might 
imitate the Jacobins of France, 
bring their king to the scaffold, 
and enjoy untrammelled the 
freedom of the guillotine. 

So Fox, hating his own coun- 
try, sided with the reformers, 
who were Jacobins and re- 
publicans at heart, and thus 
destroyed, as Mr Trevelyan 
confesses, “‘ his own career and 
his own good name.” Thus 
for once was justice done to a 
dangerous politician. But Fox 
did more than destroy his 
own good name, if we may 
believe Mr Trevelyan. “He 
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prevented the Whigs from be- 
coming bottle-holders to the 
anti-Jacobin Tories, and s0 
enabled England, many years 
after his own death, to obtain 
reform without revolution.” To 
make Fox responsible for what 
happened in 1832 is mani- 
festly unfair, and much as we 
dislike both Fox and reform, we 
refuse to believe that that which 
Gladstone called a perfect con- 
stitution—the constitution of 
England before 1832—was sacri- 
ficed to the memory or to the 
influence of Charles James Fox. 

Mr Trevelyan, being a faith- 
ful worshipper of Fox, takes 
it for granted that what is 
called ‘‘ parliamentary reform ” 
is a good of itself. He assumes 
that man is a voting animal, 
that there is an inherent vir- 
tue in the process of dropping 
a marked paper in the ballot- 
box. And indeed the history 
of the nineteenth century is 
the history of the extended 
franchise. The years 1832, 
1866, and 1884 prepared the 
way for the purposeless, un- 
asked-for betrayal of 1917. We 
are all voters now, whether we 
want it or not. The ballot- 
box spares not sex, and pres- 
ently it will cease to spare 
youth, at present immune from 
the infection. Nothing is left 
for the subversive politician but 
to advocate enfranchisement 
of the infant in the cradle, 
and his claim to share in the 
government of the country is 
as well founded as the claim 
of the majority of the newly 
enfranchised. 

And since it is the universal 
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custom to extol what appears 
incurable, we praise ‘‘ democ- 
racy,” our system of popular 
government, which was the 
free gift of the nineteenth 
century, a8 though it contained 
the secret of universal happi- 
ness: We give it fantastic 
names, such as Liberty, though 
its chief function is to curtail 
the only liberty which is worth 
having. We compare it to 
natural forces, and tell one 
another, in the whispering voice 
of awe, that it is noble, relent- 
less, and universal like the 
wind or the sea. We shout 
aloud that the will of the 
people shall prevail ; and while 
we do our best to thwart it, we 
know that it is the will, not 
of the people, but of the odd 
man. Thus we owe to the 
consistent policy of the nine- 
teenth century a system which 
is not merely a danger but a 
piece of hypocrisy. In truth, 
it is hypocrisy begot of hypoc- 
risy. Even when we talk non- 
sense about the rights of man, 
we know (or we should know) 
that we are talking nonsense. 
The franchise has been con- 
ceded not as a right, natural 
or unnatural. It has been 
conceded either in fear or as 
@ piece of cunning policy. The 
politicians who have been most 
busy in distributing votes have 
been either afraid to govern 
or sadly conscious that they 
could not restrain the people, 
which they make sticky with 
flattery, from acts of purpose- 
less violence. They have de- 
sired to cast off from their 
own feeble shoulders the burden 
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of responsibility, and they hope 
that the people’s back is broad 
enough to bear it. When the 
yote has not been given in 
abject surrender, it has been 
given in the eager expectancy 
that the new electors will be 
moved by gratitude to support 
their patrons at the hustings. 
A vain expectancy! In six 
months the new citizens are so 
little mindful of their bene- 
factors or their privileges that 
they have forgotten at whose 
instigation they are enfran- 
chised, and how they are de- 
sired to use their new-gotten 
vote. , 
However, the rhetoric of the 
nineteenth century has con- 
trived it that we are all voters, 
and it is well to attempt 
an estimate of what we have 
gained by the favour conferred 
upon us. As Lord Bryce has 
explained to the world in an 
exhaustive survey, that which 
by a pleasant irony is called 
“government by the people ” 
is accompanied always by cor- 
ruption. Graft and boodle are 
the inevitable handmaidens of 
democracy. No organised body 
of voters ever put any other 
questions to itself than, ‘‘ Where 
do we come in?” or, “ What 
shall we get out of it?” To 
the leaders the profit generally 
comes in the shape of solid 
cash. To the rank and file 
the profit may most often be 
represented in an injustice done 
to a rival class. Those who 
aspire to “lead” the people 
frankly pander to its worst 
passions, while the people it- 
self gaily confuses ‘ political 


liberty ” with an opportunity 
of blackmail. So it comes about 
that democracy degrades both 
those who vote and those who 
are voted for. And by the 
finest irony of all, universal 
suffrage means the death of 
popular government. Whether 
it be good or evil, popular 
government cannot bear the 
strain of one man (and one 
woman) one vote. In the 
first place, a privilege which 
is granted to all soon seems 
not worth having, and the 
voters refuse to be at the 
pains to visit the polling- 
booth. In the second place, 
even if the voters exercised 
the right to obtain which 
they have fought and clam- 
oured, they would be so 
severely drilled by the party 
managers that they would 
neither act nor think for them- 
selves. In other words, the 
machine becomes supreme; 
political principle is discarded 
as old-fashioned ; and the man 
who directs the machine has 
no difficulty in making him- 
self an unauthorised, ill- 
instructed autocrat. 

Thus we hear nothing of the 
country’s good, nothing of 
leadership. Cunning takes the 
place of patriotism, and he 
seems the wisest leader who 
contrives to follow at the same 
moment the largest crowds. 
Then swells the party chest. 
The wealthy bid one against 
another for what are grimly 
called ‘‘ honours,’ and the citi- 
zen pays the highest sum for 
his peerage whose life in the 
past has been most disreputable. 
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The result is that year after 
year we assist at a sinister 
farce ; and since it is our habit 
to call things by their wrong 
names, we brag of representa- 
tive government, and pretend 
to ourselves that the popular 
will is prevailing. 

Let us go back to 1918, and 
ask ourselves for what pur- 
poses the present Government 
was returned to office. After 
a vast deal of mancouvring 
and the lavish distribution of 
“‘ coupons,” we were told, in a 
hundred election addresses, that 
it was Mr Lloyd George’s in- 
tention to empty the pockets 
of the Germans and to bring 
the Kaiser to trial. The poor 
silly voters, bamboozled by 
stump-orations and perplexed 
by passionate appeals, trans- 
mitted by telegram, believed 
that they were taking part 
in an heroic plan of vengeance. 
They used their voice, which 
they have been told is the 
voice of God, to imsist upon 
punishment and _ reparation. 
They saw the Kaiser, in their 
pleasant fancy, dangling at 
the end of a rope. They pic- 
tured a million policemen 
rapidly going through the pock- 
ets of harassed and repentant 
Germans. As many of them 
as could be conveyed in com- 
fortable motor-cars to the poll- 
ing-booths cast their votes for 
the obedient henchmen of Mr 
Lloyd George, and confidently 
awaited the event. Happily 
the Kaiser was not brought to 
trial. At least we were spared 
that folly. And Mr Lloyd 
George was easily persuaded 
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that Germany, being England’s 
enemy, was his friend. Instead 
of emptying her pocket, he ex- 
pressed a fervent wish to fill 
it, and was ready, even eager, 
to sacrifice the friendship of 
France, at whose side we had 
fought, in a vain attempt to 
set the Germans on their feet 


again. 

Mr Lloyd George, in truth, 
having made himself an undis- 
puted autocrat for five years, 
forgot all about his promises, 
and set about doing precisely 
what he chose. His obedient 
colleagues hung upon his words, 
and willingly did their best to 
carry out not the wishes of 
the people, whose voice no 
longer sounded like the voice 
of God, but the wishes of Mr 
Lloyd George. Thus most easily 
they kept their seats and drew 
their salaries. Mr Austen Cham- 
berlain and the other Unionists, 
being pledged to preserve Great 
Britain and Ireland as one 
kingdom, hastened to surrender 
to the revolver and the bomb. 
If they could not take murder 
by the throat, at least they 
could take it by the hand. 
Thus was representative gov- 
ernment reduced to an absurd- 
ity. The members of Parlia- 
ment got what they wanted, 
a long tenure of their places— 
but at what a cost! The un- 
happy voters, however unin- 
telligent they may be, must 
have discovered that they are 
the dupes of designing men, 
that all the flattery poured 
forth upon them at the hustings 
was the mere gabble of inter- 
ested suppliants. 
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When the vote was forced 
upon everybody, we were told 
that we must educate our 
masters. Most of our masters 
are incapable of education, and 
the Coalition has placed political 
education far beyond the reach 
of those who might have 
learned. The Coalition is, in- 
deed, a great labour-saving 
device. Not only does it assure 
the permanence of salaries, but 
it suspends entirely wholesome 
argument and the conflict of 
opinions. Now political educa- 
tion can best be given by 
public meetings. Among the 
many merits of party govern- 
ment—merits which some years 
of Coalition have taught us to 
appreciate at their proper worth 
is the opportunity which it 
affords of clear and candid 
discussion. The rare intelli- 
gent voter may be taught 
something of truth and wisdom 
by listening to an overstate- 
ment of either case. And the 
representative, still amenable 
to the approval of his sup- 
porters, must needs visit his 
constituency and justify his 
action. A Coalition makes these 
salutary customs unnecessary. 
When opportunism takes the 
place of principle, when noth- 
ing is “relevant” to politics 
except the punctual payment 
of salaries, the member of 
Parliament is not such a fool 
as to consult or enlighten his 
supporters, and so the educa- 
tion of those whom we call 
our masters at the time of 
an election is forgotten and 
unachieved. * 

Evil as the influence is upon 
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electors and elected of the 
superstition which has been 
called indifferently democracy, 
political liberty, representative 
government, the superstition 
is especially dangerous when 
it is encouraged in a State 
whose duty it is to control a 
large empire. For a large 
empire can be held together 
only by statesmen who have 
both the will and the power 
to govern. What is needed in 
the governors of an empire is 
resolution and continuity. And 
no democracy was ever resolute 
or continuous. Swayed either 
by their own passions or by 
the passions of those who de- 
pend upon their support, the 
voters change as rapidly as the 
wind shifts or as the sunshine 
follows an April shower. They 
are swayed rather by words 
than by thoughts. Of the 
many thousands who in 1906 
surrendered themselves wholly 
to the parrot-cry of Chinese 
labour, a mere handful knew 
what the cry meant or under- 
stood to whom they thought 
injustice was being done, and 
not a few are convinced that 
they were fighting against the 
enforced wearing of pigtails by 
themselves. How, then, shall 
such men as these presume to 
dictate what shall be done in 
India or in Egypt, countries of 
which they are and will always 
be necessarily ignorant? The 
truth is that the election of 
members of Parliament is a 
complete gamble, as surely the 
result of chance as if they were 
chosen by lot; and we cannot 
expect to see our great depen- 
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dencies administered with wis- 
dom and justice so long as 
those who administer them 
depend for their position upon 
an unlettered and impression- 
able democracy. 

And now. that the folly and 
danger of the democratic super- 
stition are being found out at 
home, it is our pleasant habit 
to enforce abroad the principle 
of the ballot-box. We attempt 
to obtrude this principle upon 
countries where it is not wanted 
and will not be appreciated. 
We hear that the West Indies 
are to enjoy the same inestim- 
able privileges which have been 
thrust upon East India. Wher- 
ever we carry our voting papers, 
we calry corruption and in- 
stability. And if the madness 
of imposing representative gov- 
ernment upon all men, civilised 
and uncivilised alike, be not 
checked, then our dependencies 
will first of all break away 
from us, and then be submerged 
in anarchy and ruin. 

Perhaps, however, we shall 
some day come to our senses, 
and discover that it is hardly 
worth while to destroy civilisa- 
tion merely to keep alive an 
exploded superstition. Where 
one class pays the taxes and 
another class rules, we can look 
for neither justice nor honour, 
and the time will come when 
we shall ask ourselves whether 
it is worth while to accept the 
destruction of all those things 
which make our life of value 
to us merely that we may 
doggedly repeat such foolish 
formule as “ political freedom,” 
“representative government,” 
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**vox populi vox Dei.” Democ- 
racies are notoriously short- 
lived. Wherever they have 
arisen they have died of their 
own excesses. We know not 
yet from what corner of the 
sky salvation shall come to 
us; but we do know that, if 
a decent and orderly life is still 
to be lived upon this continent, 
the twentieth century must 
mitigate or annul the baleful 
work accomplished in the field 
of democratic politics by the 
nineteenth. 


It is something of a paradox 
that the last work of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, ‘ The War in the Air’ 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press), should have been the 
history of a great modem 
adventure, written upon a large 
scale. To those who knew 
Raleigh, whose death a vast 
number of friends and disciples 
are deploring, only by his works, 
he may have seemed somewhat 
detached from the life about 
him, and intent upon the nice- 
ties and elegancies of style. 
The most of his books deal with 
the past, in which the super- 
ficial critic might think Raleigh 
was finding an escape from 
reality. The superficial critic, 
of course, would have been 
wrong. Like all good writers, 
Raleigh had an intense interest 
in all that was about him. 
Whatever he read he put always 
to the test of life, and thus 
found the best, the only com- 
mentary for the books which 
he loved full well. When he 
sat him down to write, for the 
first time, an account of the 
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war in the air, he chose such 
- g theme as would always have 
engrossed his active tempera- 
ment, and excellently has he 
performed his allotted task. 
He has adapted his style per- 
fectly to the matter in hand, 
and has written a history of 
flying, alas! a fragment only, 
which is dignified, well-planned, 
and a model of vigorous lucid 
English. 

It is the less strange that 
Raleigh, a student and a pro- 
fessor by habit and training, 
should have thrown himself 
enthusiastically into the task 
of recording this, the latest 
phase of warfare, because not 
only was the war from the 
first something very real and 
vivid to him, but his mind 
was always alert to catch new 
impressions. He was absorbed 
wholly in the war. He thought 
about it, talked about it, wrote 
about it, and when he under- 
took to be the historian of the 
air, he learned all that he could 
of the aircraft which it was 
his business to describe, and 
of the element in which they 
worked and fought. Indeed, 
it was a long flight which he 
undertook for the sake of gain- 
ing experience that caused his 
death, the death not of a 
scholar but of a man of action. 
His book nowhere smells of 
the lamp. It is a record of 
men and of men’s endurance. 
With an unfailing sense of 
truth and fidelity to historical 
tradition, Raleigh has inserted 
in his work such brief char- 
acters of his heroes as make 
them live upon the printed 
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page. For him the story of 
the Air Force is the story of 
a great adventure, nothing less 
than the Epic of Youth. He 
regards the flying men with 
the eye of enthusiasm. ‘ The 
greatest creation of all,” he 
writes, “the temper of the 
new force, was not so much a 
creation as a discovery. Good 
machines and trained men, 
however great their number, 
are not enough to win a war. 
War is a social affair, and wars 
are won by well-knit societies. 
The community of habits and 
ideas which unites civilised 
mankind is too loose a. bond 
for this purpose; it has too 
much in it of mere love of com- 
fort and ease and diversion. 
Patriotism will go further, but 
for the making of a first-class 
fighting force patriotism is not 
enough. A narrower and a 
tighter loyalty and a closer 
companionship are needed, as 
every regiment knows, before 
men will cheerfully go to meet 
the ultimate realities of war. 
They must live together and 
work together and think to- 
gether.” Such is the spirit 
in which Raleigh has composed 
his part of the history of the 
air, and it is a lasting and a 
bitter regret that the book 
will be finished by another 
hand. 

But as we remember Walter 
Raleigh we know that the man 
was greater than his work. 
Ingenious as was his criticism, 
his converse with his fellows 
were yet more ingenious. He 
liked talk, talk ample and un- 
restrained. He loved jests, 
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his own and those of others, 
and it was not the least happy 
. trait in his character that his 
own jests inspired him to a 
frank and gay laughter. Thus 
he agreed with Charles Lamb 
in denouncing, practically, an 
ancient and a popular error. 
He loved the world, and bore 
himself bravely in it, giving 
all that he had in him of fun 
and hilarity to those about 
him. And though he had never 
the air of a scholar, he not only 
was deeply versed in scholar- 
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ship himself, but he and hig _ 


teaching were constant inspira. 


tions to scholars. As there 
was a gaiety in his scholarship, — 
so there was a scholarship a 
in his gaiety, and while his — 
books will always be read) by — 
those who appreciate wise criti. — 
cism and sound English, so he 
will still be remembered in ~ 
the Oxford, where he founded ~ 
a school, and by his frien 

whom he delighted, in familiar 
talk, by the swiftness of hig 4 
wit. Bb 
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